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Memorial honors POWs who died on infamous Japanese ‘hellships’ of WWII 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL CEMETERY 
OF THE PACIFIC, Hawaii — At 101 years 
old, Ben Skardon still has vivid memories 
of the deprivation and cruelty he experi¬ 
enced as a prisoner of war of the Japanese 
in the Philippines during World War 11. 

But of all those dark moments in the more 
than three years of captivity, it was time 


■ Former prisoner, 96, 
talks about his captivity 

Page 7 

aboard the “hellships” that was bleakest. 

The freighter Enoura Maru had been 
used to transport horses before the wretch¬ 
ed POWs were crammed into the same 
manure-filled bottom hold of the ship. The 


horses had been fed oats, and the starve- 
crazed men scratched through the drop¬ 
pings in search of single, undigested grains 
to eat. 

On Wednesday, a stone was dedicated 
at the National Memorial Cemetery of the 
Pacific memorializing the roughly 400 
men who died while POWs aboard a single 
journey from the Philippines to Japan on 
three separate hellships in 1945. 

The remains of many of the men who 


died on the ships rest in 20 graves marked 
“Unknown” at the Honolulu cemetery, also 
called the Punchbowl. 

A series of ships — the Oryoku Maru, 
Enoura Maru and Brazil Maru — trans¬ 
ported what began as a group of 1,600 
POWs to mainland Japan to be used as 
slave labor. The ships were unmarked as 
carrying prisoners. 

SEE HELLSHIPS ON PAGE 6 
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Afghanistan ISIS 
branch claims 
attack on Shiites 


By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — As Af¬ 
ghanistan’s Shiites mourned their 
dead and held funeral services 
Thursday, Islamic State claimed 
responsibility for the horrific sui¬ 
cide bombing in Kabul that tar¬ 
geted a Shiite neighborhood the 
previous day, killing 34 students. 

Grieving families gathered to 
bury their dead, but even amid 
the somber atmosphere there 
was no respite from violence, un¬ 
derscoring the near-daily, persis¬ 
tent threats in the war-battered 
country. 

Two gunmen besieged a com¬ 
pound belonging to the Afghan 
intelligence service in a north¬ 
western Kabul neighborhood 
early Thursday, opening fire as 
Afghan security forces moved in 
to cut them off The standoff lasted 


Correction 

An Aug. 16 story in¬ 
correctly referred to the 
brother of Sgt. 1st Class 
Reymund R. Transfigu- 
racion, who was killed on 
Aug. 12 in Afghanistan. 
The Green Beret was older 
than his brother Reynell. 


for nearly six hours before police 
killed the gunmen and secured 
the area. ISIS, in a posting on its 
Aamaq News Agency, claimed 
more than 200 people were killed 
or wounded in Wednesday’s sui¬ 
cide bombing. 

The bomber, who had walked 
into a classroom in a one-room 
building at a Shiite educational 
center in the neighborhood of 
Dasht-e-Barchi where he set off 
his explosives, was identified as 
“the martyrdom-seeking brother 
Abdul Raouf al-Khorasani.” Af¬ 
ghanistan’s ISIS affiliate is known 
as The Islamic State in Khorasan 
Province, after an ancient name 
of the area that encompassed 
parts of present-day Iran, Af¬ 
ghanistan and Central Asia. 

The bombing also wounded 
57 students, according to Health 
Ministry spokesman Wahid Ma- 
jroh. Earlier Thursday, the min¬ 
istry revised the death toll from 
the attack to 34, not 48. 

Most of the victims were young 
men and women, high school 
graduates preparing for univer¬ 
sity entrance exams in the Shiite 
area’s educational center. 

Kabul hospitals were complete¬ 
ly overwhelmed in the immediate 
aftermath of the attack as offi¬ 
cials collected data on the casual¬ 
ties, leading to the confusion and 
the initial wrong toll. 

The Dasht-e-Barchi area is 
populated by members of Af- 



Massoud Hossaini/AP 


Special operations troops prepare their weapons on top of a building during a clash between insurgents 
and security forces in Kabul, Afghanistan, on Thursday. 


ghanistan’s minority ethnic Haz¬ 
aras — a Shiite community that 
has in the past been targeted by 
similar large-scale attacks. 

ISIS, which considers Shiites 
to be heretics, frequently targets 
them, attacking their mosques, 
schools and cultural centers. In 
the past two years, there have 
been at least 13 attacks on the Shi¬ 
ite community in Kabul alone. 

Fifteen of the victims’ bodies 
were taken Thursday to a Hazara 
community compound in Kabul 
where a mass funeral service was 
being held. The remaining vic¬ 
tims were taken to their villages 
to be buried there, said Gulam 
Hassan, the cousin of one of the 
victims. 

Amnesty International on 
Thursday denounced the attack, 
calling it a war crime. 

“The deliberate targeting of ci¬ 


vilians and the targeting of places 
of education is a war crime,” said 
Samira Hamidi, Amnesty’s South 
Asia campaigner. “Mounting ci¬ 
vilian casualties show beyond 
any doubt that Afghanistan and, 
in particular, its capital, Kabul, 
are not safe.” 

Afghan President Ashraf 
Ghani has also condemned the 
“terrorist” attack on the Shiites 
that “martyred and wounded the 
innocent” — students attending 
class — and ordered an investiga¬ 
tion to determine how the bomber 
had managed to sneak into the 
compound, which has its own 
guards. 

Survivors on Thursday strug¬ 
gled to come to terms with the 
bombing. 

In a Kabul hospital, Anifa Ah- 
madi sat by the bedside of her 17- 
year-old daughter Sima, who was 


wounded in the attack. Sima was 
in the front row of the classroom 
in the single-room building where 
the explosion occurred. 

“I had told her and told her, 
‘Don’t go to school. We are under 
attack everywhere. No place is 
safe for us.’ But she said ‘No, no, 
no,’ ” the mother said. 

Sima appeared undeterred 
despite injuries to her legs and 
arms and said she would go back 
to school. “I won’t let anyone stop 
me. I will resist all terrorist at¬ 
tacks to have the future I want,” 
she said. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan, 
four policemen were killed and 
four were seriously wounded 
late Wednesday when they tried 
to defuse a car bomb they found 
in southern Kandahar province, 
according to Zia Durrani, provin¬ 
cial police spokesman. 
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Sailor gets 3 years in prison for sex crimes 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — A 
USS Ronald Reagan sailor convicted of six 
sex crimes, including attempted sexual 
assault of a child, was dishonorably dis¬ 
charged Thursday and sentenced to three 
years in prison. 

A panel of seven jurors found Petty Of¬ 
ficer 1st Class Gilbert Sandoval, 32, guilty 
on Wednesday of attempted sexual assault 
of a child, attempted sexual abuse of a 
child, indecent communication to a child, 
attempted production of child pornogra¬ 
phy, inducing a child under the age of 12 
to engage in sexual activity and indecent 
language. 

After sentencing deliberations that 
lasted more than five hours Thursday, the 
jurors also decided Sandoval — a boat¬ 
swain’s mate attached to the aircraft car¬ 
rier — would have his rank reduced to E-1 
and forfeit 36 months of pay as part of his 
punishment. 


Authorities arrested Sandoval in March 
after he messaged two undercover Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service agents 
— one posing as a 14-year-old girl and the 
other pretending to be a mother seeking a 
man to rape her 7-year-old daughter — on 
the anonymous messaging app Whisper. 

Between March 20 and 22, Sandoval sent 
sexual text messages to each investigator 
and made plans to have sex with the girls, 
according to evidence. 

NCIS agents ultimately confronted and 
arrested Sandoval when he traveled to 
Yokosuka’s family housing area to meet 
the 14-year-old for sexual acts during his 
lunch break March 22. 

Prosecutor Lt. Michael McBride had 
asked jurors — known as court members 
in military proceedings — to sentence San¬ 
doval to 11 years in prison. 

“These are not victimless crimes,” 
McBride said during closing arguments 
Thursday. “For the accused, these were 
real people... Real people he would do real 
things to.” 


Defense attorney Lt. Jim Howland ar¬ 
gued that Sandoval should not be pun¬ 
ished the same as those who harmed real 
children. 

The defense presented evidence before 
his sentencing Thursday that showed San¬ 
doval’s state of affairs when he commit¬ 
ted the crimes. He was suffering through 
the end of a marriage and straining 
financially. 

“I want somebody who appreciates me 
and I’ll appreciate them back,” Sandoval 
had messaged the 14-year-old in March. 

McBride, however, argued that “a fail¬ 
ing marriage does not excuse” Sandoval’s 
crimes. The prosecutor also said Sandoval 
was “smart” and a “hard worker” who was 
selected to become chief petty officer but 
threw it all away with his actions. 

Referencing a Stars and Stripes article 
published Wednesday about Sandoval’s 
conviction, the defense argued that the 
sailor should receive a lesser sentence be¬ 
cause even without prison time, he would 
suffer “shame that’s going to follow him 


wherever he goes” and had already lost his 
source of income and “the honor of wear¬ 
ing a uniform.” 

“Shame is the most effective punish¬ 
ment. ... Everybody in the world is going 
to know what he did,” Howland told jurors. 
“The world knows who he is now. He can’t 
hide.” 

But McBride said that sentencing Sando¬ 
val to 11 years in prison would “send a pow¬ 
erful message to the community... that we 
will not accept [these kinds of crimes] in 
the United States Navy.” 

Prior to his trial, Sandoval had spent 
148 days in confinement since his arrest. 
They will be counted toward his total time 
served and be subtracted from his three- 
year sentence. 

It was unclear Thursday where Sando¬ 
val would serve out his sentence. He will 
be required to register as a sex offender 
upon release. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


USFK certifies new safety 
measures at firing range 



Alik Keplicz/AP 


U.S. Army soldiers take part in an annual military parade celebrating Polish Army Day in Warsaw, Poland, 
on Wednesday. 

Poland renews its call for US military base 


By Vanessa Gera 
Associated Press 

WARSAW, Poland — Poland’s 
president voiced hope for a per¬ 
manent U.S. military presence 
in his country, speaking as the 
nation put on a large military 
parade on its Armed Forces Day 
holiday Wednesday replete with 
tanks and people marching in 
historic uniforms. 

Poland is fearful of Russia’s re¬ 
newed aggression, and President 
Andrzej Duda said that a perma¬ 
nent presence by the U.S. Army 
would “deter every potential 
aggressor.” 

The U.S. military, on its own 
and as part of a NATO effort, 
began rotating troops in and out 
of Poland and other nervous coun¬ 
tries on NATO’s eastern flank, 
including Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, after Russia’s annexa¬ 


tion of the Crimean Peninsula 
from Ukraine in 2014. 

Poland has recently been lob¬ 
bying for a permanent U.S. base 
and more American forces. There 
hasn’t yet been a response on 
whether Washington will agree to 
a move that would be expensive 
and sure to infuriate Moscow. 

Some of the troops from the 
U.S. and other allied countries 
also marched in the parade. Po¬ 
land considers the U.S. its key 
protector, with some doubts about 
whether Europe’s NATO mem¬ 
bers really would ever come to its 
defense. 

Duda said if the economy al¬ 
lows, he also wants Poland to in¬ 
crease its own defense spending 
to 2.5 percent of GDP by 2024, 
above the current 2 percent 
NATO target, which Poland al¬ 
ready meets. 


The parade is part of a national 
holiday observed every Aug. 15 
that celebrates Poland’s defeat of 
Russian Bolsheviks in 1920 near 
Warsaw — celebrated as a near- 
miraculous victory for a country 
that has seen more than its share 
of defeat and occupation in past 
centuries. 

“We won. Yes, we won. We Poles 
won,” Duda said. “Today we look 
with pride at those times.” 

This year’s event was espe¬ 
cially large and colorful to mark 
the centenary of Poland regain¬ 
ing its independence in 1918 after 
having been swallowed up for 123 
years by Russia, Prussia and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

There was a show of military 
might by the armed forces, while 
hundreds of members of histori¬ 
cal reconstruction groups also 
paraded in historic uniforms. 


By Marcus Fichte 
Stars and Stripes 

OSAN AIR BASE, South Korea 
— The U.S. military certified $12 
million worth of safety improve¬ 
ments at the Rodriquez Live Fire 
Range near the border with North 
Korea after a series of recent 
stray round incidents sparked 
outrage in the local community. 

U.S. Forces Korea commander 
Gen. Vincent Brooks toured the 
site Wednesday to inspect a series 
of improvements made in the past 
five months, including modifica¬ 
tions to the bunkers surrounding 
the ranges, a USFK statement 
said Thursday. 

The 3,390-acre training com¬ 
plex outside the city of Pocheon 
is one of the few places that U.S. 
forces can conduct live-fire train¬ 
ing in South Korea. That has made 
it a source of contention with lo¬ 
cals, who regularly find errant 
munitions in their villages. 

“It is much safer now for the 
troops and especially for the 
citizens in the surrounding area 
of Pocheon,” Brooks said in the 
statement. 

Pocheon city hall statistics 


show the number of incidents 
has declined in recent years. But 
then-Eighth Army commander 
Lt. Gen. Thomas Vandal pledged 
a new series of safety measures 
during a town hall meeting near 
the range in December after a se¬ 
ries of stray rounds sparked new 
protests. 

Those included bringing in 
experts from the U.S. Army Ar¬ 
mament Research, Development 
and Engineering Center to com¬ 
puter-model potential faults at 
the range and minimize the num¬ 
ber of future stray rounds. 

The Eighth Army also said it 
installed 16-foot berms behind .50 
caliber targets and removed tar¬ 
gets on the range’s mountain. In 
the spring, the Army deployed ex¬ 
plosive ordnance disposal troops 
to help South Korean soldiers ex¬ 
cavate suspected stray munitions 
in the surrounding villages. 

While the bulk of the 28,500 
U.S. Forces stationed on the pen¬ 
insula has moved to bases south 
of Seoul, the military considers 
Rodriguez essential and has no 
plans to close the complex. 

fichtl.marcus@stripes.com 
Twitter: @marcusfichti 



David CHAPMAN/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


U.S. Forces Korea commander Gen. Vincent Brooks, center, 
certifies safety features at Rodriguez Live Fire Range, South Korea, 
on Wednesday. 
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1JOO troops are 
helping to fight 
western wildfires 



Crystal HousMAN/Courtesy of the U.S. Air National Guard 


U.S. Air Force Senior Airman Michael Chacon, of the 163d Operations Support Squadron, 163d Attack 
Wing, California Air National Guard, looks at a fire map for the Mendocino Complex Ranch Fire on Aug. 
4 in an operations center at March Air Reserve Base, Calif. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas—Nearly 1,500 
California National Guardsmen 
and 200 active-duty soldiers are 
fighting wildfires in four western 
states, according to a report from 
the National Guard. 

In California, where 760,000 
acres have burned or are burn¬ 
ing, 969 guardsmen have been 
activated, Mgj. Gen. Matthew 
Beevers, the assistant adjutant 
general of California Joint Force 
Headquarters, said Wednesday 
at a Pentagon briefing on the 
guard’s monthlong firefighting 
operations. Troops are using 22 
aircraft and more than 100 ve¬ 
hicles to combat the largest wild¬ 
fire the state has seen, he said. 
Members of the Nevada National 
Guard also have been sent to help 
in California. 

The largest of the 21 fires listed 
at the website for the California 
Department of Forestry and Fire 
Protection, known as Cal Fire, is 
the Mendocino Complex Ranch 
Fire. It covers nearly 315,000 
acres and is about 60 percent 
contained. 

Two California guardsmen 
— Staff Sgt. James Brown and 


Sgt. Julian Ross — spoke at the 
briefing and described conditions 
in California of high winds, “fire- 
nadoes” and heavy smoke. Both 
men have been flying manned 
and unmanned aircraft through 
the fires to provide medical as¬ 
sistance, water buckets and near 
real-time video feeds of condi¬ 
tions on the ground. 

Brown, an incident and aware¬ 
ness assessment coordinator, said 
the Air National Guard is using 
unmanned MQ-9 Reapers, RC-26 
surveillance aircraft and UH-72 
Dakota hehcopters to provide situ¬ 
ational awareness to firefighting 
crews. 

“We are able to see exactly 
where the fires are, whether that 
be burned infrastructure, dam¬ 
aged homes, even if it’s out in the 
middle of a forest, we see all the 
trees in relation to that fire line,” 
Brown said. “Fortunately, we are 
able to use sensors to be able to 
make call-outs and protect indi¬ 
viduals who may be under threat. 

“It is very beneficial to Cal Fire 
chiefs ... that they are able to see 
exactly where their fire lines are 
at any given time up to 24 hours 
a day.” 

The Army National Guard is 


contributing medevac teams that 
are trained to provide medical as¬ 
sistance and water bucket drops, 
said Ross, a pilot on the medevac 
task force. He described flight 
conditions as similar to those in a 
combat zone, without shooting. 

“There are some dangers, it’s 
very smoky, and the fire’s just ev¬ 
erywhere,” he said. “Like any tor¬ 
nado, the aircraft can get sucked 
into [firenadoes], then pulled to 
the ground because you’re trying 
to fly away from it.” 

Aside from tracking and quell¬ 
ing the flames, these air assets 
also help protect and provide aid 
to the fire crews working on the 
ground. Joint Base Lewis-Mc- 
Chord in Washington sent 200 


soldiers to California from the 
14th Brigade Engineer Battalion 
who were trained prior to deploy¬ 
ment on the fire line by the U.S. 
Forest Service, Beevers said. 

“Their job is to manage fire 
lines and cold line and warm 
line maintenance,” he said. “This 
keeps contained fires from jump¬ 
ing around to reignite hot spots.” 

Similar wildfire operations are 
going on in three other states. 
There are 300 guard members in 
Oregon, where more than 712,000 
gallons of water have been dropped 
from CH-47 Chinook hehcopters, 
according to the National Guard. 

In Washington, 185 guard 
members are helping fight fires 
using two aircraft and 32 military 


vehicles. Fires in Colorado re¬ 
quired guard activation Tuesday, 
with about a dozen soldiers using 
two Black Hawk helicopters with 
specialized buckets to collect and 
drop water on the fire. 

Beevers said these firefighting 
operations are similar to ones that 
the National Guard has participat¬ 
ed in years past, with the excep¬ 
tion of the “extraordinary scale.” 

“You can tell over the last four 
to five years these fires are get¬ 
ting bigger and they are burning 
more erratically,” he said. “That’s 
got a lot to do with the five years 
drought the state (of California) 
experienced.” 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


Crews repair the land after the fires are out 



Jonathan J. Cooper/AP 


Jack Hattendorf steers a road grader to repair a dirt path near 
Lakeport, Calif., on Aug. 10 Hattendorf and others are working to 
repair the damage by firefighters working to stop wildfires. 


By Jonathan J. Cooper 

Associated Press 

LAKEPORT, Calif.—Jack Hat¬ 
tendorf steered his road grader 
back and forth across a dirt path 
cutting through blackened earth. 
With each pass, he smoothed and 
tamped down the soil to remake a 
dirt road that fire crews tore apart 
days earher to stop flames that 
would become part of the largest 
wildfire on record in California. 

Even as flames chew through 
forestland nearby, Hattendorf and 
others are working to repair the 
damage caused not by flames but 
by firefighters trying to stop them. 
They seek to restore private lands, 
protect the environment and 
water supply, and prevent erosion 
that can lead to mudslides hke the 
one that tore though a community 
outside Santa Barbara in January, 
killing nearly two dozen people. 

“Suppression repair” begins 
almost as soon as the fire moves 
through and the ground cools off 
— a massive but often overlooked 
part of firefighting. 

“We just follow behind when 
it’s all done and controlled and fix 
everything that we can,” said Tim 
Meyers, a forester for the Califor¬ 
nia Department of Forestry and 
Fire Protection who is oversee¬ 
ing suppression repair at the twin 
fires known as the Mendocino 
Complex. 


Crews control wildland blazes 
by corralling them inside contain¬ 
ment lines, built as quickly as pos¬ 
sible by bulldozers and hand tools 
to clear flammable brush and slow 
or stop the spread of fire by ehmi- 
nating its fuel. When the fire is ex¬ 
tinguished in one area, a team with 
an array of heavy equipment goes 
in looking for things to repair. 

They replace barbed-wire cattle 
fences, gates and crushed culverts; 
smooth out dirt roads torn apart 
by heavy equipment; flatten the 
berms created by bulldozers and 
put hiking trails back in shape. 


When necessary, they work with 
Native American tribes to repair 
damage to archaeological sites 
or clean the pink hquid that sup¬ 
presses flames out of waterways. 

If there’s something they can’t 
fix — say, a bulldozer plowed 
through an ornate gate outside 
someone’s driveway — the prop¬ 
erty owner can file a claim for 
compensation. 

One day late last week, 19 bull¬ 
dozers, four road graders, six ex¬ 
cavators and about a dozen water 
tenders were assigned to make re¬ 
pairs at the Mendocino Complex 


Fire, Meyers said. 

Suppression repair is mainly led 
by foresters and other Cal Fire of¬ 
ficials with a background in man¬ 
aging natural resources. They 
also train seasonal and permanent 
firefighters, Meyers said, and get 
help from dozens of contractors 
operating heavy equipment. 

“Some of it’s not as glamorous 
as the firefighting, but it’s just as 
needed,” Meyers said. 

Dawn Bodley didn’t mind that 
bulldozers carved a containment 
fine through her backyard. The 
fire swept through her property, 
but thanks to firefighters who 
stayed and fought, her home and 
garden were spared. 

“I think those are special peo¬ 
ple,” said Bodley, 62, who lives on 
a former ranch outside the city of 
Lakeport. “I don’t know how they 
do it. They run into fire to protect 
other people’s property, not even 
their own.” 

Not everyone is pleased with 
how the firefighters went about 
their work. One rancher said bull¬ 
dozers tore apart grazing land and 
knocked over trees with no appar¬ 
ent strategy. 

The rancher, who refused to give 
his name because he didn’t want to 
be identified criticizing firefight¬ 
ers, said he appreciates the good 
work the repair crews have done 
but was irritated so much damage 
was done in the first place. 
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Natacha Pisarenko/AP 


U.S. Secretary of Defense Jim Mattis, left, and Argentina’s Defense 
Minister Oscar Raul Aguad arrive for a press conference in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, on Wednesday. 


Mattis: US, Argentina 
will work more closely 


Associated Press 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina 
— The U.S. and Argentinian 
militaries will pursue closer co¬ 
operation on numerous fronts, 
including military education and 
training, U.S. Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis said Wednesday after 
meeting with his counterpart 
during the first visit to Argentina 
by an American defense chief in 
13 years. 

“We focused on what we can 
do working together as they go 
through very difficult economic 
times,” Mattis told reporters as he 
was departing Buenos Aires for a 
flight to Santiago, Chile. “Both 
sides are very open to a stronger 
military-to-military relationship 
in complete transparency, so 
there cannot be any doubt about 
what’s going on.” 

Before they met, Mattis and 
Argentinian Defense Minister 
Oscar Aguad publicly expressed 
their hope for better ties. Mattis 


alluded to the help the U.S. Navy 
provided Argentina last Novem¬ 
ber when one of its submarines 
went missing with 44 sailors 
aboard. 

The last U.S. secretary of de¬ 
fense to visit Argentina was Don¬ 
ald Rumsfeld in 2005. 

Mattis and Aguad announced 
no specific agreements, but both 
said they hope for better relations 
between their two countries. 

Aguad alluded to the chilly re¬ 
lations of recent years, which he 
said were now changing for the 
better. He told Mattis, “We have 
come back to the road we should 
never have left.” 

Aguad also thanked Mattis for 
the help provided when the Ar¬ 
gentine sub, ARA San Juan, dis¬ 
appeared in the South Atlantic 
last year. The U.S. Navy helped 
search for signs of the vessel, 
which remains missing. 

Mattis also is visiting Chile and 
Colombia this week. 


DOD watchdog probes burning 
of ammo and explosives in Va. 


Associated Press 

RADFORD, Va. — The inspec¬ 
tor general for the Department 
of Defense has launched an in¬ 
vestigation into the open burning 
of ammunition and explosives at 
military sites across the country, 
including at a sprawling Army 
ammunition plant in Virginia. 

The inquiry announced last 
week was prompted by a congres¬ 
sional request and comes about a 
year after a lengthy investigation 
by ProPublica into the military’s 
practice of open burning. 

The inspector general’s office 
said in a memo that the inquiry 
will evaluate DOD compliance 
with “relevant environmental and 
related laws, inter-agency and 
municipal agreements, and pol¬ 
icy.” The investigation will also 
evaluate oversight of contractors 
performing open burning. 

The Radford Army Ammuni¬ 
tion Plant is located on thousands 
of acres in southwest Virginia 
and is the main propellant-manu¬ 
facturing facility for the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. It regularly uses 
open burns to dispose of hazard¬ 


ous waste. The practice is legally 
permitted but has raised concerns 
about impacts on the environment 
and human health. 

Rep. Carol Shea-Porter, D- 
N.H., told ProPublica she re¬ 
quested the investigation and said 
it was spurred in part by the news 
organization’s reporting. 

Justine Barati, director of 
public and congressional affairs 
for the Army’s Joint Munitions 
Command, said Wednesday that 
the plant had been contacted by 
the inspector general’s office and 
asked for a copy of its permit and 
open burning ground standard 
operating procedures. 

Officials are working to sched¬ 
ule a teleconference and possible 
site visit, she said. 

Earlier this year the plant’s 
commander, Lt. Col. James Scott, 
announced an effort to reduce 
waste from open burning or deto¬ 
nations 50 percent by the year 
2023. Plans are also underway to 
install a $100 million contained 
incinerator that the Army says 
will handle about 95 percent of 
plant’s munitions waste. 


Jiujitsu instructor faces more 
charges from on-base brawl 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

More charges have been filed 
against a jiujitsu instructor ac¬ 
cused earlier this year of trying 
to kill a young airman and beat¬ 
ing two others at Misawa Air 
Base, Japan. 

Rodrigo Pineda Gomez, the 
husband of an Air Force officer, 
was arrested in February and 
charged with attempted volun¬ 
tary manslaughter and assault in 
the New Year’s Eve 2016 incident 
at Cafe Mokuteki. Federal pros¬ 
ecutors alleged in a court motion 
that Gomez had been drinking 
and “upon a sudden quarrel and 


heat of passion did attempt to kill 
[an airman]” while visiting the 
popular coffee shop near Misa- 
wa’s flight line at about 2:30 a.m. 

Prosecutors say Gomez tried to 
snap the airman’s neck, punched 
him in the throat and stomped 
on his head. They also say he as¬ 
saulted two other airmen. 

On Aug. 7, prosecutors indicted 
Gomez on aMitional charges of 
assault with a dangerous weapon 
and resisting arrest. The indict¬ 
ment argues that his “shod feet” 
served as a “dangerous weapon” 
during the incident. 

The document also lists his son, 
Miguel Gomez, as a defendant, 
and accuses him of assaulting an 


airman. 

Prosecutors also say Rodrigo 
Gomez made a “false, fraudulent 
and fictitious” statement when he 
said in his written statement that 
“a person wearing a green hood¬ 
ie threw a punch and that he ... 
punched back.” Gomez’ attorney 
did not respond to emails seeking 
comment on Wednesday. 

Gomez, who was barred from 
U.S. military bases in Japan after 
the fight, was indicted in Arkan¬ 
sas because that’s his last known 
state of residence. The trial is 
scheduled for Dec. 10 in Little 
Rock. 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Hellships: Memorial 
recognizes sacrifices 



Photos by Audrey McAvoy/AP 


A color guard presents flags at the National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific in Honolulu on Wednesday 
during the dedication of a new memorial stone which tells the story of prisoners of war killed on board 
the Japanese ship Enoura Maru. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

U.S. Navy aircraft bombed and 
sank the Oryoku before it left 
the Philippines. The survivors 
were transferred to the Enoura, 
which was bombed while docked 
in Takao Harbor, Formosa — now 
Kaohsiung Harbor, Taiwan — on 
Jan. 9,1945. 

The survivors were then load¬ 
ed onto the Brazil. Only 548 of 
the original 1,600 captives were 
alive by the time the ship reached 
Japan. Only 403 survived to lib¬ 
eration in September 1945. 

“For the handful of survivors, 
like my father, the experience was 
so horrific, so indescribable, that 
it was easier, safer, to say noth¬ 
ing and to keep their memories to 
themselves and unknown to the 
rest,” said Jan Thompson, presi¬ 
dent of the American Defenders 
of Bataan and Corregidor Memo¬ 
rial Society, which spearheaded 
the effort to memorialize the men 
in the 20 graves. 

“Today, we’re going to change 
all this,” she said. “From offi¬ 
cer to enlisted, from chaplain 
to corpsman, from Merchant 
Marine to civilian, all are to be 
recognized, all are to be remem¬ 
bered and none will ever again be 
unknown.” 

Skardon, who lives in Clemson, 
S.C., is one of only two living sur¬ 
vivors of the Oryoku, Enoura and 
Brazil; he was unable to attend 
Wednesday’s ceremony but sent a 
letter that was read aloud. 

The only former POW to attend 
was Daniel Crowley, a 96-year- 
old who defended Corregidor and 
was eventually sent by hellship to 
work in copper mines in Japan. 

‘Mind-altering tortures’ 

Among those who perished on 
the Enoura was Clarence White, 
a death that came after a long or¬ 
deal of captivity, said his daugh¬ 
ter, Nancy Kragh, a member of 
the memorial society. 

A doctor and mgjor in the 
Army’s 31st Infantry Medical 


Corps, White had been posted in 
the Philippines with his wife and 
young daughter Nancy in 1939. 
With a U.S.-Japan conflict look¬ 
ing ever more likely, military 
families were evacuated out of 
the Philippines in early 1941. 

White was among the thou¬ 
sands of U.S. troops surrendered 
to Japanese forces at Bataan on 
April 9, 1942, then forced into 
the infamous death march to a 
crowded prison camp. 

The Japanese began routinely 
shipping prisoners back to main¬ 
land Japan to be used as slave 
labor in mines and factories. As 
the tide of war turned against Im¬ 
perial Japan, its ships became eas¬ 
ier targets for Allied submarines 
and carrier-launched aircraft. 

Inexplicably, the Japanese did 
not mark most ships as carry¬ 
ing POWs, even though doing so 
would have protected their own 
troops aboard from enemy attack. 

With the U.S. invasion of the 
Philippines in October 1944, the 
Japanese took even less care in 
how POWs were transported. 

In December 1944, White was 
among the 1,600 prisoners loaded 
into the lower holds of the Oryoku 
in Manila Bay. 

Author Sally Mott Freeman, 
whose uncle Barton Cross was 
also aboard the Oryoku, de¬ 
scribes “the sharp descent into 
the most terrifying night in the 
lives of those who survived” the 
journey in her book, “The Jersey 
Brothers: A Missing Naval Offi¬ 
cer in the Pacific and His Fami¬ 
ly’s Quest to Bring Him Home.” 

With the closing of the hatch 
that provided the men with their 
sole source of ventilation, “they 
experienced the converging 
mind-altering tortures of ex¬ 
treme thirst and acute oxygen 
deprivation,” she wrote. “The 
lucky ones suffocated to death be¬ 
fore sunrise. Others, increasingly 
weak and dehydrated, went out of 
their minds.” 

Some drank their own urine; 
others slit open their own veins or 


the veins of others to suck blood. 

“Still others became violent in 
the hellish dark, beating to death 
those near them with fists or 
empty canteens for real or imag¬ 
ined transgressions,” Freeman 
wrote. 

Shortly before dawn the ship 
had made it north only to Subic 
Bay when it was bombed and 
strafed by Navy planes. Several 
hundred POWs died in the attack, 
while others swam ashore from 
the sinking ship. 

Most were recaptured, includ¬ 
ing White, and were then loaded 
into the Enoura. 

On Jan. 9,1945, the ship — un¬ 
marked as carrying prisoners 
— was attacked by Navy bombers 
while at Formosa. 

“About 300 men died in the 
bombing,” Kragh told Stars and 
Stripes. “My dad was one of 
them.” He bled to death over the 
course of two days from shrapnel 
wounds. 

The corpses of those dead, as 
well as another 100 who died of 
starvation and disease, “were 
loaded into cargo nets, taken 
ashore and dumped into a mass 
grave,” she said. 


Sense of absence 

The bodies were exhumed in 
1946-47, she said, and 27 of the 
men were identified. But with¬ 
out DNA technology, the rest 
were unidentifiable. They were 
buried in 1949 at the Punchbowl 
as unknowns, their gravestones 
carrying the date of the Jan. 9 
bombing. 

“The families of those men 
were never told about what hap¬ 
pened, about being exhumed, 
about being put in Punchbowl, 
because they were not able to 
positively identify the remains,” 
Kragh said. 

The Defense POW-MIA Ac¬ 
counting Agency in Hawaii did 
not respond to queries from Stars 
and Stripes about whether it 
plans to exhume and identify the 
remains in the 20 gravesites. 

Barton Cross survived the 
Enoura but was forced onto the 
third ship, Brazil Maru, on which 
he died. 

His name is listed in a colum¬ 
barium at the Yokohama War 
Cemetery in Japan by an urn 
that holds the commingled cre¬ 
mated remains of 333 POWs from 


America, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. 

Freeman told Stars and Stripes 
she can’t be sure her uncle’s re¬ 
mains ended up in that um, and 
so, despite 10 years of exhaustive 
research into the subject, doubts 
nag — as they do for many fami¬ 
lies of those unrecovered from 
war. 

“These wars recede into the 
past, but for any family member 
of a missing soldier in a previous 
foreign war, they don’t get clo¬ 
sure,” she said. 

“And when they don’t get the 
closure the angst doesn’t go away. 
It festers.” 

The memorial stone is perhaps 
one step toward rectifying the 
sense of absence. 

“They sacrificed not just for na¬ 
tion and ally,” Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Tickner, commander of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean division of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, said at 
the ceremony. “Nor did they suf¬ 
fer simply to endure an enemy. 
They fought and died for a higher 
devotion.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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‘The hellships were nightmarish’ 


Sweltering sea journeys just one misery in abject lives of WWII POWs held in Philippines 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

Daniel Crowley often repeats 
two words as he recounts his 
experience as a prisoner of war 
being shipped from the Philip¬ 
pines to Japan in 1944: nightmare 
and lucky. 

“The hellships were nightmar¬ 
ish,” said the 96-year-old. 

As the Allies prepared to re¬ 
take the Philippines after more 
than three years of Japanese oc¬ 
cupation, POWs were marched to 
ports to be shipped to the Japa¬ 
nese mainland. Hundreds of men 
would be crammed together in 
the deepest bowels of the ships 
in sweltering heat and little or no 
ventilation. 

“They would prod you in the 
ass with their bayonets and force 
you down into the deepest ‘dra¬ 
goons’ until they packed human 
beings so tightly that you couldn’t 
turn around, sit down, lie down,” 
Crowley said. “You just sat in the 
[feces]. It’s beyond your worst 
nightmare.” 

The guards’ “idea of a humane 
gesture,” he said, was to let a few 
men each day carry buckets of 
feces and urine to the top deck and 
dump it over the side of the Tai- 
koku Maru. “And throw dead bod¬ 
ies over the side,” he said. “They 
definitely allowed that every day.” 

“But, actually, I was lucky,” 
Crowley said, noting that the 
ship made it to Japan intact in a 
relatively fast 17 days. Other hell¬ 
ships took many more weeks and 
were frequently targets of Allied 
submarines and carrier aircraft 
because they were not marked as 
carrying POWs. 

Death march 

For Crowley and all the other 
American POWs in the Philip¬ 
pines, the hellships were just one 
scene from a three-year tribula¬ 
tion steeped in death, deprivation 
and depravity. 

The youngest of six brothers, 
Crowley was stationed in the Phil¬ 
ippines in the spring of 1941 as a 
private in the U.S. Army Air Corps 
and worked on servicing aircraft. 

With the outbreak of war with 
Japan that December, he and ev¬ 
eryone else in uniform “all turned 
into infantry grunts,” defending 
the island with mostly World War 
I-era weapons. 

Four months later, about 78,000 
American and Filipino troops 
made a final stand with their 
backs against the sea at the tip of 
Bataan Peninsula. Crowley was 
among them. 

On April 9,1942, Mqj. Gen. Ed¬ 
ward King Jr., surrendered those 
troops, and they were led away on 
the infamous and deadly Bataan 
Death March. 

Crowley, however, jumped into 
the sea at night and swam to Cor- 
regidorIsland,about3milesoffthe 
tip of Bataan, which was still held 
by the U.S. Marines. He fought 
there until May 6, when Gen. Jon¬ 
athan Wainwright surrendered. 




Courtesy of the National Archives 

American and Filipino prisoners of war carry dead comrades after 
the Bataan Death March in May 1942. 


The POWs were marched through 
the streets of Manila escorted by 
young Japanese officers on horse¬ 
back with drawn swords, Crowley 
said. 

At the end of the march, they 
were loaded into railroad box¬ 
cars, where they were crammed 
together standing for what was 
about an eight-hour trip. 

“Most everyone was suffering 
from diarrhea,” he said. “Be¬ 
tween the urine and the [feces], 
we were wallowing in it. The floor 
of the car became a pestilence. 

“That was probably the most 
horrible thing in all those years 
of incarceration — wallowing in 
the human waste,” he said. 

‘Known mess’ 

Crowley ended up in a POW 
camp near the city of Cabanatuan, 
about 70 miles north of Manila. 

“The death rate got to be as¬ 
tronomical,” he said. “Those who 
were dying were thrown under 
the barracks to lie in the dirt. 
That was called the ‘zero ward,’ 
meaning you weren’t going to 
come out of there alive.” 

With the “known mess” he was 
in, Crowley said he jumped at the 
chance to join a work detail that 
was sent to the southern Philip¬ 
pine island of Palawan, where he 
spent a year and a half building 
a runway from jungle using noth¬ 
ing but axes, picks and shovels. 

They survived on what was 
roughly 600 calories a day in the 
form of rice soup. 

“The body stabilizes after a 
while, and all those who are going 
to die quickly, die quickly,” he 
said. “So the death rate was at 
horrendous levels in the first two 
months. After about six months, 
weak from the lack of nutrition 
and water under the brutal slave 
labor, you were a living skeleton. 

“If you didn’t jump and work 
your ass off when you were or¬ 
dered to, they’d just beat you to 
death if they wanted to. At the very 
least they’d beat you to pulp.” 

“My beard was down to my 
waist,” he said. “My hair was 
hanging over my shoulders. My [ 


skin was burned black from the 
sun.” 

He feigned insanity, and with 
the appearance to match it, was 
eventually deemed by the work 
camp’s doctor “unfit for labor,” 
Crowley said with a laugh. 

Others found a more painful 
way out of hard labor. He recalled 
that a guy from Long Island would 
use a metal bar to break the arms 
of the willing. 

“These fellows would put their 
arm down on the stump, and he’d 
shatter it with his metal bar,” he 


Wyatt OLSON/Stars and Stripes 


Daniel Crowley, 96, avoided 
the Bataan Death March by 
swimming to Corregidor Island, 
where he helped defend the 
stronghold for another month. 

said. “That was 10 cigarettes he 
charged.” 

‘American slaves’ 

In March 1944, Crowley was 
shipped to the Japanese mainland 
where he worked in two separate 
copper mines, the last one 2,000 
feet below the surface. 

“We were slaves at the Furu- 
kawa copper mine,” he said, re¬ 
calling the sadistic pleasure the 
controller of the cable and winch 
seemed to get in letting the bucket 
filled with men freefall for 1,900 
feet before it careened to a stop. 

He recalled walking through 
waist-deep snow to the wooden 
hut they were housed in outside 
the mine. 

“They would give us two or 


three fist-sized clumps of char¬ 
coal to heat the whole wooden 
structure where hundreds of 
slaves were packed in — Ameri¬ 
can slaves,” he said. 

How did Crowley cope with 
such conditions for long without 
losing hope? 

“I simply believe I was blessed 
by a strong father with the strong 
mind who imparted some of his 
genes to me so that I could make 
it,” he said. “I just pretended it 
was normal to get in that bucket 
with about 20, 25 other people 
and drop at an alarming rate for 
brutal slave labor. Every day was 
a new milestone. It actually got to 
the point where it was the normal 
way to live.” 

But he also fixated on fantasies 
of vengeance, with thoughts of 
making the “sons of bitches pay if 
I could someday,” he said. 

Crowley has had a good life 
since he was liberated, married 
65 years to his first wife, with 
whom he had two children. Liv¬ 
ing in Connecticut, he remarried 
recently, and his wife, Kelley, 42 
years younger than him, admits 
that she has a hard time keeping 
up with him. He laughs often and 
jokes frequently. 

But he will not make peace with 
his old enemy. 

“I couldn’t forgive,” he said. 
“How could I forgive? 
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From the depths, a WWII discovery 

Lost part of US destroyer found near Alaska as researchers map little-known campaign 


By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Seventy-five years 
ago this week, 19-year-old Seaman 2nd 
Class Daryl Weathers was aboard the USS 
Abner Read in the bay off the Aleutian Is¬ 
lands patrolling for Japanese submarines 
when an explosion — likely an enemy 
mine — ripped apart the destroyer. 

Weathers, now 94, told the story from 
his home near Los Angeles and remem¬ 
bered it happening in the early morning 
hours, about 2 a.m., while he was operating 
a radar. He recalled it took a few minutes 
before the back half of the boat, where men 
were inside sleeping, detached and sank. 

That day — Aug. 18, 1943 — 71 sailors 
died, 70 of whom were lost at sea. Some sail¬ 
ors were trapped in their sleeping compart¬ 
ments and others fell victim to the ice-cold 
water, where it was impossible to survive 
longer than a few minutes. Weathers said. 

“We recovered a few men and lost a lot,” 
he said Wednesday. “I was up on the bridge 
standing radar watch. Otherwise, my bunk 
was right down there, 10 feet from where 
the ship broke off, so I probably wouldn’t 
have survived that explosion.” 

Now, 75 years later, the location of their 
underwater grave is finally known. A group 
of researchers seeking to document the lit¬ 
tle-known World War II campaign that took 
place in the Alaskan region found a 75-foot 
section of the USS Abner Read on July 17. It 
was 290 feet deep near the island of Kiska. 

Researchers are hoping the discovery 
brings some awareness about the Aleutian 
Islands campaign to the American public. 
For families of the sailors who died, they 
want the finding to offer some solace. 

Weathers, presumed to be the last person 
alive who was aboard the destroyer when 
it was hit, was surprised anyone would go 
looking for it. 

“There’s nothing up there but cold and 
fog and storm and wind,” he said. “It’s 
completely the end of the world.” 

Piecing together history 

From June 1942 to mid-August 1943, as 
many as 7,200 Japanese forces occupied 
Kiska and Attu, part of a chain of volcanic 
islands that extend west from the Alaska 
Peninsula. The Japanese aimed to prevent 
the United States from using the islands as 
a base to attack Japan from the north, ac¬ 
cording to the Naval Heritage and History 
Command. 

“It was not the best place to fight a war,” 
said Robert Cressman, a historian at the 
Naval Heritage and History Command. 
“The weather was extremely fickle. There 
were problems with storms that would pop 
up out of nowhere. There were very press¬ 
ing conditions out there.” 

During one bloody battle, U.S. forces re¬ 
took the island of Attu. 

“The Japanese didn’t have any place 
to go, and we outnumbered them,” said 
Weathers, who participated in the battle. 
“It was a very disastrous thing.” 

The crew of the USS Abner Read got to 
the other island, Kiska, and found it desert¬ 
ed, Weathers said. The Japanese forces 
who occupied the island had evacuated by 
the end of July 1943. 

In August, the Abner Read was patrol¬ 
ling near Kiska, checking for submarines, 
when it was torn apart by the explosion. 

In addition to the destroyer’s stern, the 
Navy said many ships, aircraft and sub¬ 
marines from the United States and Japan 
were lost during the 15-month campaign. 



Photo courtesy of Scripps Institution of Oceanography 

Project Recover members test an acoustic transponder, which was used during a 
seafioor search to find World War II wreckage in the Aleutian Islands. 


Photo courtesy of Naval Heritage and History Command 

A view of the front of the USS Abner 
Read on June 13, 1943. 



Photo courtesy of Scripps Institution of Oceanography 


The underwater wreckage of the USS Abner Read discovered by 
researchers July 17 off the Aleutian Islands in Alaska. 



Chris Carlson/AP 

Daryl Weathers poses for a picture at his home in Seal 
Beach, Calif., on Tuesday. 


Underwater grave 

In order to document the battlefield, 
researchers traveled to the hard-to-reach 
islands for two weeks last month to scour 
the sea floor for wreckage. 

The researchers were part of Proj¬ 
ect Recover, a collaboration between the 
University of Delaware and the Scripps 
institution of Oceanography at the Univer¬ 
sity of California San Diego. The National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
funded the research. 

“The main purpose is to educate peo¬ 
ple about this campaign of the war that 
not many people know,” said Andrew Pi- 
etruszka, an underwater archaeologist with 
Scripps. “It’s such a remote battlefield. The 
reahty is, almost nobody can get out there. 
We can help bring that home using technol¬ 
ogy. To do that, you have to start with going 
out and surveying and cataloging it.” 

The group hasn’t released information 
about everything that researchers discov¬ 
ered on the trip, and it will likely take six 
months to a year to comb through data and 
have a better understanding of their find¬ 
ings, Pietruszka said. 

However, researchers immediately 
knew the significance of finding the miss¬ 
ing part of Abner Read. 

When they found it, researchers gathered 
on the deck of their research vessel, posi¬ 
tioned above the spot where the stem lay. 
Two of them held an American flag, while 


two others lowered a wreath into the water. 

They shared the stern’s exact coordi¬ 
nates with the Navy and the Defense POW/ 
MIA Accounting Agency, which is respon¬ 
sible for recovering remains of missing 
servicemembers. 

There are no plans to remove the stem. 
The Navy often considers such sites as war 
graves, viewed as fitting resting places for 
sailors who died at sea. The government 
protects underwater war graves from ac¬ 
tivities that could disturb or damage them. 

“In a case like this, knowing this is prob¬ 
ably the final resolution, I think it can still 
bring some solace to the families of the 
ones who were lost on the ship, at least 
knowing it has been found and is going to 
be protected by the U.S. government now,” 
Pietruszka said. 

From a historical perspective, Cressman 
described the finding as “incredible.” 

“Any time you can find either a whole 
ship or part of a ship involved in military 
operations in World War II is exciting. For 
the most part, those ships don’t exist any¬ 
where,” he said. “It’s a piece of history, and 
it also represents the men who fought in 
that particular theater.” 

Surviving a second attack 

Weathers’ story with the USS Abner 
Read didn’t end in the Aleutian Islands 
campaign. 

After it was torn apart, the portion of the 


ship that remained afloat was towed to one 
of the islands, patched up and sent to the 
Pugent Sound Navy Yard in Bremerton, 
Wash., where it was reconstructed with a 
new stern. 

Weathers went with the destroyer to New 
Guinea, and later the Philippines, where on 
Nov. 1,1944, a Japanese kamikaze crashed 
into it. The impact set fire to the Abner 
Read and eventually sank it. 

Weathers was part of a 40mm anti-air¬ 
craft gun crew during the attack. He was 
knocked unconscious during the fight, but 
quickly awoke and escaped with the help of 
his shipmates. 

Other destroyers came to their aid, and 
all but 22 crewmembers survived, accord¬ 
ing to the Navy. 

Weathers, who was burned during the 
attack, received a Purple Heart and a 
Bronze Star. 

It was just a few days ago when Weathers 
was informed about the discovery of the 
Abner Read’s stern in Alaska. The finding 
has suddenly thmst his story — and the 
ship’s — into the limelight, he said. 

“I have been very fortunate. I’ve been 
able to maintain a good mental attitude. I 
don’t dwell on it, and it doesn’t make me 
feel bad,” Weathers said. “I was just trying 
to stay alive for the next emergency. I had 
a guardian angel looking after me, and it’s 
kept me alive for a long time.” 

Wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter; @niKKiwentling 
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A Norwegian F-35, left, and a U.S. Air Force F-22 Raptor stand on the tarmac after landing at Orland Air Base, Norway, on Wednesday. 


American Raptor pilots fly 
alongside Norwegian F-35s 
while showing flag to Russia 



A U.S. Air Force F-22 Raptor comes in for an aerial refueling from a KC-135 Stratotanker of the RAF 
Mildenhall-based 100th Air Refueling Wing over Norway on Wednesday. 



F-22 Raptor pilots Capt. Ian Gregoire, left, and Lt. Col. Matthew 
Tromans, right, flank Norwegian F-35 pilot Maj. Morten Hanche after 
landing their aircraft at Orland on Wednesday. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

ORLAND MAIN AIR STA¬ 
TION, Norway — It took a deploy¬ 
ment to Germany and a shorter 
hop to this remote Norwegian air 
base for Florida-based F-22 Rap¬ 
tor pilot Lt. Col. Matthew Tro¬ 
mans to get a close encounter 
with another premier fifth-gen¬ 
eration aircraft. 

But the two F-35s that Tromans 
and fellow F-22 pilot Capt. Ian 
Gregoire flew in overcast Nor¬ 
dic skies on Wednesday weren’t 
American. They belonged to the 
Norwegian air force, which is be¬ 
ginning to replace its aging F-16 
fleet with the world’s most ex¬ 
pensive and advanced weapons 
systems. 

The two partners had the oppor¬ 
tunity to train together because 
of the F-22’s recent deployment 
to Europe, part of a periodic ro¬ 
tation of fifth-generation aircraft 
from the States to Europe to sup¬ 
port NATO allies and deter pos¬ 
sible Russian aggression. 

Tromans has trained occasion¬ 
ally with F-35s at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla., but mostly in situa¬ 
tions “outside visual range,” he 
said. “So to come up and actually 
do visual maneuvering with these 
guys was a first for me in 10 years 
of flying the jet.” 

As more European allies begin 
flying Lockheed Martin’s F-35 
Lightning II, the U.S. Air Force 
may soon be playing catch-up in 
the theater. The first U.S. F-35s 
aren’t due to arrive at RAF Lak- 
enheath until late 2021, said Col. 
Leslie Hauck. 

A total of 48 aircraft will arrive 
in waves, and two squadrons will 
stand up at the F-15 UK. base, 
said Hauck, chief of the U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe-Air Forces Af¬ 
rica fifth-generation integration 
division, a new office that over¬ 
sees the transition of the F-35 into 
Europe. 

“We realize there’s going to 
be around 130 F-35 aircraft (in 


allied service in Europe) before 
our first aircraft gets to Laken- 
heath,” Hauck said in Norway 
on Wednesday. “So it’s important 
for us to learn the aspects of the 
European theater and also learn 
from our partners. Today’s just 
the start of what we hope to do 
more of in the future.” 

The Raptors’ visit to Norway 
was brief By dinnertime, the 
pilots were back at Spangda- 
hlem Air Base, Germany, where 
the 95th Fighter Squadron from 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla., de¬ 
ployed on Aug. 8. For a couple of 
weeks, 13 Raptors will train with 
Spangdahlem F-16s and partner 
air forces throughout Europe. 

The deployment — the Raptors’ 
fourth to Europe since 2015 — is 
aimed at improving the fourth- 
and fifth-generation fleets of U.S. 
and allied aircraft that already 
operate in Europe, said USAFE- 
AFAFRICA commander Gen. 
Tod Wolters. The goal is “to the 
max extent possible we become a 
force that can deter to a greater 
degree, with greater” resilience, 
responsiveness and lethality, he 
told local and state government 
and military officials at Spangda¬ 
hlem on Thursday. 

Besides deploying to Norway, 
some of the Raptors have been 
to Poland, Greece, Italy and 
Spain for training. The squadron 
brought about 200 maintainors to 
Germany, said Staff Sgt. Nicholas 
Chaplin, an avionics technician. 
Though it’s been a busy deploy¬ 
ment so far, the mechanics are 
catching a bit of a break, he said. 

“Put an F-22 in Panama City, 
Fla. — swamp weather is diffi¬ 
cult (for) aerodynamics,” he said, 
“and so they fly better out here. 
Dry and cold weather is really 
preferable for aircraft. We get a 
little bit of a break when we come 
out here.” 

The deployment is partly paid 
for with European deterrence 
funds. Air Force officials said. 
Those funds became available 
after Russia’s 2014 annexation of 


Ukraine’s Crimean Peninsula, an 
act that has rattled NATO allies. 

Mqj. Morten Hanche, a Norwe¬ 
gian air force F-35 pilot who flew 
with the Americans in Norway 
this week, said training with al¬ 
lies was especially important for 
Norway. “As a very small nation 
in NATO, we are dependent on 
defense cooperation to be cred¬ 
ible,” he said. 

Norway is gradually expanding 
its F-35 program. The country is 
due to receive three more F-35s 
next month, bringing its total 
fleet to nine. It hopes to have 52 
by 2024, Norwegian air force of¬ 


ficials said. 

The much-maligned F-35 
fighter jet program has been 
hampered by soaring costs and 
technical problems. Earlier this 
year, the Pentagon, in response 
to a government watchdog report, 
agreed to fix deficiencies before 
moving to full production. The 
F-35 has also been criticized for 
supposedly not being as maneu¬ 
verable as the Russian Sukhoi 
Su-35 Flanker-E air superiority 
fighter, which has impressed ob¬ 
servers by its performance over 
Syria. 

But Hanche said Norway so far 


has been satisfied with the plane. 

“It’s very easy to learn how to 
operate, especially doing the tac¬ 
tics, it’s so automated,” he said. 
“You can deal with more threats 
and more advanced threats.” 

The aircraft’s stealth technol¬ 
ogy “makes it extremely capable 
in a high-threat environment,” 
said M^. James Schmidt, an F-35 
pilot. 

“We can get closer to the enemy 
before they know we’re there,” he 
said. 

For the former A-10 pilot at 
Spangdahlem, stealth was not 
an option. Schmidt was asked 
to switch over to the F-35 for 
his close-air-support expertise. 
Close-air support, the A-lO’s 
forte, is also one of the F-35’s 
many mission sets. 

“It was really important as 
we press into the future that we 
didn’t lose that particular mission 
set,” he said. 

Schmidt recently began work¬ 
ing for USAFE’s new fifth-inte¬ 
gration division, the first F-35 
pilot in the job. 

When European allies call with 
questions about F-35 operations, 
“now he can [give them] the true 
story of what he’s seen in the air,” 
said Hauck, an F-16 pilot. 

How common are such inqui¬ 
ries? “It’s starting,” he said. 

svan.ienn'ifer@strTpes.com 

Twitter: (fistripesktown 
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Brennan: Trump move 'desperate' 



AP 


President Donald Trump is revoking the security clearance of former CIA Director John 
Brennan, above, who has been critical of Trump’s actions in office. 


By Jill Colvin and Anne Flaherty 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former CIA Direc¬ 
tor John Brennan said Thursday that Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump yanked his security 
clearance because his campaign colluded 
with the Russians to sway the 2016 elec¬ 
tion and is now desperate to end the special 
counsel’s investigation. 

In an opinion piece in The New York 
Times, Brennan cites press reports and 
Trump’s own goading of Russia during the 
campaign to find Democrat Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s missing emails. 

Trump himself drew a direct connection 
between the revocation of Brennan’s clear¬ 
ance and the Russia probe, telling The 
Wall Street Journal the investigation is a 
“sham,” and “these people led it!” 

“So I think it’s something that had to be 
done,” Trump said. 

Brennan wrote that Trump’s claims of 
no collusion with Russia are “hogwash” 
and that the only question remaining is 
whether the collusion amounts to a “consti¬ 
tuted criminally liable conspiracy.” 

“Trump clearly has become more des¬ 
perate to protect himself and those close to 
him, which is why he made the politically 
motivated decision to revoke my security 
clearance in an attempt to scare into si¬ 
lence others who might dare to challenge 
him,” he wrote. 

Brennan’s loss of a security clearance 
was an unprecedented act of retribution 
against a vocal critic and politicizes the 
federal government’s security clearance 
process. Former CIA directors and other 
top national security officials are typically 
allowed to keep their clearances, at least 
for some period, so they can be in a posi¬ 
tion to advise their successors and to hold 
certain jobs. 

Trump said Wednesday he is reviewing 
the security clearances of several other 
former top intelligence and law enforce¬ 
ment officials, including former FBI Di¬ 
rector James Comey. All are critics of the 
president or are people whom Trump ap¬ 
pears to believe are against him. 

Democrats called it an “enemies list,” a 
reference to the Nixon White House, which 
kept a list of President Richard Nixon’s po¬ 


litical opponents to be targeted with puni¬ 
tive measures. 

There was no reference to the Russia 
probe in a White House statement Wednes¬ 
day in which Trump denounced Brennan’s 
criticism of him and spoke anxiously of “the 
risks posed by his erratic conduct and be¬ 
havior.” The president said he was fulfilling 
his “constitutional responsibility to protect 
the nation’s classified information.” 

Trump, his statement read by his press 
secretary, accused Brennan of having “lev¬ 
eraged his status as a former high-ranking 
official with access to highly sensitive in¬ 
formation to make a series of unfounded 
and outrageous allegations, wild outbursts 
on the internet and television about this 
administration.” 

“Mr. Brennan’s lying and recent conduct 
characterized by increasingly frenzied 
commentary is wholly inconsistent with 
access to the nation’s most closely held se¬ 
crets,” Trump said. 

In the Journal interview. Trump said 


he was prepared to yank Brennan’s clear¬ 
ance last week but that it was too “hectic.” 
The president was on an extended working 
vacation at his New Jersey golf club last 
week. 

Brennan has indeed been deeply criti¬ 
cal of Trump’s conduct, calling his per¬ 
formance at a press conference last month 
with Russian President Vladimir Putin in 
Finland “nothing short of treasonous.” 

Brennan said Wednesday that he had 
not heard from the CIA or the Office of 
the Director of National Intelligence that 
his security clearance was being revoked, 
but learned it when the White House an¬ 
nounced it. There is no requirement that 
a president has to notify top intelligence 
officials of his plan to revoke a security 
clearance. 

Trump’s statement said the Brennan 
issue raises larger questions about the 
practice of allowing former officials to 
maintain their security clearances, and 
said other officials’ were under review. 


Senate study faults federal care of migrant kids 


By Alan Fram 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The government has 
made only incremental improvements to 
its troubled efforts to care for thousands 
of migrant children detained entering the 
U.S. without their parents, perpetuating 
a problem the Trump administration has 
aggravated with its “zero tolerance” im¬ 
migration crackdown, a bipartisan Senate 
report said Wednesday. 

The 52-page study said no federal agen¬ 
cy takes responsibility for making sure 
children aren’t abused or used in human 
trafficking once the government places 
them with sponsors, who sometimes aren’t 
their parents or close relatives. Immigra¬ 
tion judges are ordering the deportation 
of growing proportions of these children 
partly because the government does little 
to ensure they get to court, and officials 
haven’t provided sufficient mental health 
services for some of them, the report said. 

“M^or deficiencies persist that leave the 
children at significant risk for trafficking 
and abuse and undermine our immigra¬ 
tion system,” said the report by the Senate 
Homeland Security Committee’s inves¬ 
tigations subcommittee. It said a recent 
attempt at coordination between the de- 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


Families with young children protest the 
separation of immigrant families with a 
sit-in at the Hart Senate Office Building 
on Capitol Hill last month. 

partments of Health and Human Services 
and Homeland Security “does little to offer 
hope that federal agencies are working to 
improve” children’s safety, and it called 
the situation “untenable.” 

The DHS, HHS and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment said in a joint statement that the re¬ 
port “misses an opportunity to address 
decades of congressional inaction” that 
has spurred the influx of unaccompanied 


children. They faulted the report for “erro¬ 
neously” saying President Donald Trump 
had worsened the problem and accused 
lawmakers of ignoring problems like im¬ 
migrants joining gangs and smuggling and 
trafficking by criminal organizations. 

“We will not be able to fix these long 
standing problems” unless Congress ad¬ 
dresses those issues, they said. 

The report comes as attention has fo¬ 
cused on another set of migrant children: 
more than 2,000 who were separated from 
their parents as part of Trump’s policy of 
aggressively prosecuting immigrants en¬ 
tering the country without authorization. 

Though most of those children have 
been reunited with their parents or others, 
the costs involved “have stretched thin” 
HHS’ “already limited resources,” the 
report said. The authors wrote that when 
they asked that agency to detail its efforts 
to check on children placed with sponsors, 
“HHS told the subcommittee that it can 
either work to reunite families or update 
data — but not both.” 

More than 200,000 unaccompanied chil¬ 
dren have entered the U.S. without legal 
status over the past six years, and most 
problems started under President Barack 
Obama, the report said. 


Manafort 
jurors begin 
deliberating 

By Chad Day 
AND Anne Flaherty 
Associated Press 

ALEXANDRIA, Va. — Jurors began 
their deliberations Thursday in the trial of 
former Trump campaign chairman Paul 
Manafort, who prosecutors say earned $60 
million advising Russia-backed politicians 
in Ukraine, hid much of it from the IRS 
and then lied to banks to get loans when the 
money dried up. 

Manafort’s defense countered that he 
wasn’t culpable because he left the par¬ 
ticulars of his finances to others. 

The financial fraud trial calls on the 
dozen jurors to follow the complexities 
of foreign bank accounts and shell com¬ 
panies, loan regulations and tax rules. It 
exposed details about the lavish lifestyle 
of the onetime political insider, including 
a $15,000 jacket made of ostrich leather 
and $900,000 spent at a boutique retailer 
in New York paid via international wire 
transfer. 

It’s the first courtroom test of the ongo¬ 
ing Russia probe led by special counsel 
Robert Mueller. While allegations of collu¬ 
sion are still being investigated, evidence 
of bank fraud and tax evasion unearthed 
during the probe has cast doubt on the in¬ 
tegrity of Trump’s closest advisers during 
the campaign. 

Peter Carr, spokesman for the special 
counsel’s office, declined to comment. 

“When you follow the trail of Mr. 
Manafort’s money, it is littered with lies,” 
prosecutor Greg Andres said in his final 
argument, asking the jury to convict 
Manafort of 18 felony counts. 

In his defense, Manafort’s attorneys told 
jurors to question the entirety of the pros¬ 
ecution’s case as they sought to tarnish the 
credibility of Manafort’s longtime protege 
— and government witness — Rick Gates. 

Defense attorney Richard Westling 
noted that Manafort employed a team of 
accountants, bookkeepers and tax prepar¬ 
ers, a fact he said showed his client wasn’t 
trying to hide anything. Westling also 
painted the prosecution’s case as consist¬ 
ing of cherry-picked evidence that doesn’t 
show jurors the full picture. 

“None of the banks involved reported 
Manafort’s activities as suspicious,” he 
said, saying Manafort’s dealings drew 
scrutiny only when Mueller’s investigators 
started asking questions. 

Westling questioned whether prosecu¬ 
tors had proven Manafort willfully violated 
the law, pointing to documents and emails 
that the defense lawyer said may well show 
numerical errors or sloppy bookkeeping or 
even false information on Manafort’s tax 
returns but no overt fraud. 

During the prosecution’s arguments, ju¬ 
rors took notes as Manafort primarily di¬ 
rected his gaze at a computer screen where 
documents were shown. The screen showed 
emails written by Manafort that contained 
some of the most damning evidence that 
he was aware of the fraud and not simply 
a victim of underlings who managed his 
financial affairs. 

Manafort chose not to testify or call 
any witnesses in his defense. His lawyers 
have tried to blame their client’s financial 
mistakes on Gates, calling him a liar and 
philanderer. 

“Mr. Gates, how he was able to get the 
deal he got, I have no idea,” Manafort at¬ 
torney Kevin Downing said. 
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Steve McFadden, 49, of Plattsburgh, N.Y., gazes at Long Nook Beach in Truro, Mass., on Thursday. 
Authorities closed the Cape Cod beach to swimmers after a man was attacked by a shark Wednesday. 

Cape Cod swimmer hurt in 
first shark attack since 2012 

Associated Press 


Church sex abuse 
victims still wait 
for a reckoning 


TRURO, Mass. — A man 
swimming off Cape Cod was at¬ 
tacked by a shark Wednesday and 
was airlifted to a hospital. It was 
the first shark attack on a human 
at the popular summer tourist 
destination since 2012. 

The victim was a 61-year-old 
man, who suffered puncture 
wounds to his torso and legs, said 
Gary Sharpless, assistant harbor¬ 
master in Truro. The attack hap¬ 
pened around 4 p.m. at Long Nook 
Beach in Truro, on the Atlantic 
Ocean side of the peninsula, he 
told The Associated Press. 

The man was taken by a medi¬ 
cal flight to a hospital for treat¬ 
ment. Truro fire chief Timothy 
Collins said the victim was “con¬ 
scious and talking.” 

“We’re hoping for the best,” he 
told the Cape Cod Times. 


Associated Press 

DENVER — A vital reservoir 
on the Colorado River will be able 
to meet the demands of Mexico 
and the US. Southwest for the 
next 13 months, but a looming 
shortage could trigger cutbacks 
as soon as the end of 2019, offi¬ 
cials said Wednesday. 

A forecast from the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation echoes previous 
warnings that a nearly 20-year 
trend toward a drier regional cli¬ 
mate coupled with rising demand 
could drain so much water from 
the Lake Mead reservoir that cut¬ 
backs would be mandatory. 

The report increases the pres¬ 
sure on seven U.S. states that rely 


Truro police described the 
shark attack as unconfirmed and 
did not release the victim’s name 
or hometown. But Truro’s web¬ 
site said the beach was closed 
until further notice, and workers 
put up signs that read, “Danger, 
No Swimming.” 

Numerous shark sightings have 
been reported in the area this 
summer, including several in¬ 
volving great whites, the species 
immortalized in the “Jaws” mov¬ 
ies. There was no confirmation 
that Wednesday’s attack involved 
a great white shark. 

The newspaper said witnesses 
noticed the man swimming far 
off the beach. 

The area is a feeding ground 
for seals, which draw sharks. 
Witnesses said at least 10 seals 
were seen in the area before the 
attack. 

An organization that studies 


on the river to finish a long-delayed 
contingency plan for a shortage. 

“If these projections material¬ 
ize, we’re very quickly going to 
lose control of how to manage 
the deteriorating conditions on 
the Colorado River,” said John 
Entsminger, general manager of 
the Southern Nevada Water Au¬ 
thority, which serves 2.1 million 
people, including the city of Las 
Vegas. 

The Colorado River system — 
including the giant Lake Mead and 
Lake Powell reservoirs — serves 
about 40 million people and 6,300 
square miles of farmland. Arizo¬ 
na, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming 
rely on the river, along with na- 


sharks, the Atlantic White Shark 
Conservancy, said shark encoun¬ 
ters in which people are injured 
are as “terrifying as they are 
rare.” 

“While we still don’t know all 
of the details of this particular 
bite, sharks are not known to tar¬ 
get people specifically, and when 
they do bite people it’s usually a 
case of mistaken identity,” the 
group said in a statement. “Sharks 
‘test the waters’ with their teeth, 
much like we use our hands. It’s 
how they determine if what they 
encounter is prey or something to 
avoid.” 

Truro was the site of the last 
shark attack on Cape Cod, in July 
2012, when a Colorado man on 
Ballston Beach suffered a bite 
that required 47 stitches. 

Massachusetts’ last shark at¬ 
tack fatality was in 1936. 


tive American reservations and 
northwestern Mexico. 

The water is divided under 
international treaties, court rul¬ 
ings and interstate agreements. 
If there’s not enough water to 
go around, Mexico, Arizona and 
Nevada would be the first to see 
their shares reduced. 

The Bureau of Reclamation 
forecast says all the users will 
get their usual share through 
September 2019. But the report 
projects that by October 2019, the 
surface of Lake Mead could fall 
below 1,075 feet above sea level, 
the agreed-upon point that would 
trigger an announcement of cut¬ 
backs that would occur sometime 
in the following 12 months. 


By Denise Lavoie 
Associated Press 

Six Roman Catholic dioceses in 
Pennsylvania joined the list this 
week of those around the U.S. 
that have been forced to face the 
ugly truth about child-molesting 
priests in their ranks. 

But in dozens of other dioceses, 
there has been no reckoning, lead¬ 
ing victims to wonder if the church 
will ever truly take responsibility 
or be held accountable. 

“It happens everywhere, so 
it’s not really so much a ques¬ 
tion of where has it happened, 
but instead, where 
has word gotten out; 
where is information 
about it accessible?” 
said Terry McKi- 
ernan, founder of 
BishopAccountabil- 
ity.org, a Massachu¬ 
setts-based nonprofit 
group that tracks 
clergy sexual abuse 
cases. 

Since the crisis 
exploded in Boston 
in 2002, dioceses 
around the country 
have dealt with simi¬ 
lar revelations of 
widespread sexual 
abuse, with many of 
them forced to come clean by ag¬ 
gressive plaintiffs’ attorneys, as¬ 
sertive prosecutors or relentless 
journalists. 

In a few instances, namely in 
Tucson, Ariz., and Seattle, dio¬ 
ceses voluntarily named names. 

Dioceses in Boston; Los Ange¬ 
les; Seattle; Portland, Ore.; Den¬ 
ver; San Diego; Louisville, Ky.; 
and Dallas have all paid multi- 
million-dollar settlements to vic¬ 
tims. Fifteen dioceses and three 
Catholic religious orders have 
filed for bankruptcy to deal with 
thousands of lawsuits. 

Still, only about 40 of the nearly 
200 dioceses in the U.S. have re¬ 
leased lists of priests accused of 
abusing children, and there have 
been only nine investigations by 
a prosecutor or grand jury of a 
Catholic diocese or archdiocese 
in the US., according to Bish- 
opAccountability.org. 

In many of the dioceses that 
have been examined, the num¬ 
bers have been staggering: in the 
six Pennsylvania dioceses, 300 
abusive priests and more than 
1,000 victims since the 1940s; in 
Boston, at least 250 priests and 
more than 500 victims. 

All told, U.S. bishops have 
acknowledged that more than 
17,000 people nationwide have re¬ 
ported being molested by priests 
and others in the church going 
back to 1950. 

Phil Saviano, a Massachusetts 
man who said he was sexually 


abused by a priest in 1960s begin¬ 
ning at age 11, said he hopes the 
grand jury report in Pennsylva¬ 
nia will prompt attorneys general 
in other states to conduct similar 
investigations. He said he doubts 
dioceses will release names un¬ 
less forced to do so. 

“My personal feeling is that 
none of them are going to come 
forward voluntarily,” said Savi¬ 
ano, whose story was one of many 
exposed by The Boston Globe in 
its 2002 Pulitzer Prize-winning 
series and later in the Oscar-win¬ 
ning movie “Spotlight.” “It’s al¬ 
ways going to take some pressure 
from the public, the 
parishioners or legal 
authorities.” 

Mitchell Garabe- 
dian, a Boston lawyer 
who estimates he has 
represented 3,000 
clergy sex abuse 
victims from around 
the world since the 
1990s, said he has 
sent letters detail¬ 
ing about two dozen 
allegations of abuse 
against priests from 
dioceses in Michi¬ 
gan, Ohio and Rhode 
Island and received 
similar responses 
from all three. 

“They say, ‘We feel very sorry 
for your clients, but it’s outside 
the statute of limitations,”’ Ga- 
rabedian said, adding, “The 
church knows there is no legal re¬ 
course, so the church says it will 
not act responsibly and will not 
act appropriately.” 

In a statement, the U.S. Con¬ 
ference of Catholic Bishops’ 
Committee for the Protection of 
Children and Young People ex¬ 
pressed sorrow over the Pennsyl¬ 
vania findings and said, “We are 
committed to work in determined 
ways so that such abuse cannot 
happen.” 

In recent years, the U.S. bish¬ 
ops have adopted widespread 
reforms, including mandatory 
criminal background checks 
for priests and lay employees, a 
requirement that abuse allega¬ 
tions be reported to law enforce¬ 
ment, the suspension of priests 
while they are being investigated, 
and permanent removal from 
ministry when accusations are 
substantiated. 

The Rev. Thomas Reese, a Je¬ 
suit priest who is a senior analyst 
for the Religion News Service, 
noted such reforms but said the 
Pennsylvania grand jury report 
should be a “wake-up call” to 
other dioceses that they need to 
hire outside groups to do inde¬ 
pendent investigations, then must 
publish the results. But he said he 
is doubtful that will happen. 


Water shortage looms at Colo, reservoir 


^The church 
knows there 
is no legal 
recourse, so 
the church 
says it will not 
act responsibly 
and will not act 
appropriately. ^ 

Mitchell Garabedian 

Boston lawyer 
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Iraqi refugee in US accused of being in ISIS 


By Don Thompson 

Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — A refugee 
from Iraq was arrested Wednesday in 
Northern California on a warrant alleg¬ 
ing that he killed an Iraqi policeman while 
fighting for Islamic State. 

Omar Abdulsattar Ameen, 45, and other 
members of ISIS killed the officer after 
the town of Rawah, Iraq, fell to the terror¬ 
ist group in June 2014, according to court 
documents. 

He was arrested by the FBI Joint Ter¬ 
rorism Task Force at a Sacramento apart¬ 
ment building based on a warrant issued 
in May by an Iraqi federal court in Bagh¬ 
dad. U.S. officials plan to extradite him to 
Iraq under a treaty with that nation, and he 
made his first appearance in federal court 
in Sacramento on Wednesday. 

Ameen could face execution for the “or¬ 
ganized killing by an armed group,” ac¬ 
cording to Iraqi documents filed in U.S. 
federal court. 

Nevada Dems 
working for 
Latino votes 

By Michelle L. Price 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — As temperatures topped 
110 degrees last week outside a Latin Amer¬ 
ican grocery store in Las Vegas, Diara 
Hernandez, 19, bounded up to customers, 
greeting them with a smile and a clipboard 
to ask in Spanish if they’re registered to 
vote — or can vote. 

Hernandez, a College of Southern Nevada 
political science student and aspiring im¬ 
migration lawyer, is part of the Democratic 
Party’s battalion of volunteers working to 
register and engage Latino voters in this 
year’s midterms. Democrats hope to re¬ 
create the big wins the state’s Hispanic and 
immigrant community are credited with 
delivering for the party two years ago. 

Backlash against President Donald 
Trump’s tougher immigration pohcies may 
help Democrats, but the party is also run¬ 
ning into headwinds as they try to engage 
communities facing fear and uncertainty. 

“When I go to the grocery store. I’m not 
being asked about candidates. I’m not being 
asked about when the election is,” said As- 
trid Silva, one of 13,000 young immigrants 
in Nevada shielded from deportation by the 
Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals 
program. “I’m being asked what’s going to 
happen the next day to people’s families.” 

SUva, a 30-year-old woman in Las Vegas 
who was brought to the U.S. without autho¬ 
rization at age 4, said that while she feels 
energized by the prospects of a “blue wave” 
in November, many in her community are 
grappling with deportations from routine 
check-ins with U.S. Immigration and Cus¬ 
toms Enforcement and the uncertain future 
ofDACA. 

At a Las Vegas kickoff of a Democratic 
Latina organizing initiative called “iMu- 
jeres Mobilized!,” Silva said she’s heard 
many people say they won’t vote because 
they don’t think it will make a difference. 

“Our pohtical power is there; I just think 
it’s buried under a lot of fear, a lot of frustra¬ 
tion and also a lot of misinformation,” she 
later told The Associated Press. 

Kate Marshall, the Democratic nominee 
for lieutenant governor whose family came 
to the U.S. from Mexico in 1921, said in the 


Prosecutors say Ameen 
entered the U.S. under a 
refugee program, eventually 
settling in Sacramento, and 
attempted to gain iegal status 
in the United States. 


Prosecutors say Ameen entered the U.S. 
under a refugee program, eventually set¬ 
tling in Sacramento, and attempted to gain 
legal status in the United States. 

He arrived in Turkey in 2012 and began 
applying to the U.S. for refugee status by 
claiming to be a victim of terrorism, ac¬ 
cording to a court document. He was 
granted refugee status in June 2014, but 
returned to Iraq to commit the slaying be¬ 
fore traveling to the United States in No¬ 
vember 2014, the document says. 

The Trump administration has sharply 


Latino community. Democrats “must spend 
some time talking to people about how our 
government is legitimate and worthwhile 
and needs your participation.” 

Twenty-nine percent of people in Nevada 
are Latino, and turning them out to vote 
makes a big difference in this swing state. 

In 2014, lagging Hispanic turnout in the 
midterm election was cited as one reason 
Repubhcans won key victories across the 
state. Two years later, heavy organizing 
among Latinos and immigrant-dominated 
labor unions was credited with delivering 
Nevada to Hillary Chnton, along with help¬ 
ing Democrats keep a U.S. Senate seat, flip 
two U.S. House seats and take control of 
both state legislative houses. 

Republicans, too, are making concen¬ 
trated efforts to reach out to Hispanics. The 
state and national party’s strategic initia- 


criticized the Obama-era settlement pro¬ 
gram, questioning whether enough was 
done to weed out those with terrorist ties. 

Officials said Ameen also kept secret his 
membership in two terrorist groups when 
he applied for a green card in the United 
States. 

State Department and Department of 
Homeland Security officials did not imme¬ 
diately respond to questions about Ameen. 

Benjamin Galloway, one of Ameen’s 
public defenders, said he had just 10 min¬ 
utes to meet with his client prior to his ini¬ 
tial federal court appearance Wednesday 
afternoon and attorneys hadn’t decided 
whether to contest that Ameen is in fact the 
man wanted by Iraqi authorities. 

Ameen was identified by a witness to the 
slaying who viewed a series of photographs 
of ISIS members, according to the Iraqi 
documents. 

The FBI’s Joint Terrorism Task Force has 
been investigating Ameen for filing fraudu¬ 
lent travel or immigration documents since 


John Locher/AP 


tives have included meetings with commu¬ 
nity leaders, pohtical operative trainings in 
Spanish and relationships with groups like 
the Latin Chamber of Commerce and Re- 
pubhcan National Hispanic Assembly. 

Elisa Slider, chair of the assembly’s Ne¬ 
vada branch, said her organization promotes 
conservativism by putting an emphasis on 
issues like family values, religious freedom 
and fiscal conservativism. 

Slider, who is of Cuban heritage and a 
cousin of Florida Republican Sen. Marco 
Rubio, said she reminds people that fami¬ 
lies like hers left socialist and communist 
countries — such as Cuba and Venezuela 
— for the United States. 

“They’ve been told that they’re Demo¬ 
crats,” she said. “But when you talk to them 
about the issues, they realize they’re actu¬ 
ally conservatives.” 


2016, according to a court filing. It says the 
FBI independently corroborated Ameen’s 
involvement with the terrorist organiza¬ 
tions and participation in the slaying. 

U.S. Magistrate Judge Edmund Bren¬ 
nan ordered Ameen detained until his next 
court appearance set for Monday, accept¬ 
ing prosecutors’ argument that Ameen is 
dangerous and a flight risk. Prosecutors 
said in court filings that the release of an 
alleged member of a designated foreign 
terrorist organization would be a national 
security risk. 

The Iraqi arrest warrant and extradi¬ 
tion request say that Ameen entered his 
hometown of Rawah in the Anbar province 
of Iraq with a four-vehicle ISIS caravan 
and drove to the home of Ihsan Abdulhafiz 
Jasim, who had served with the Rawah Po¬ 
lice Department. He and at least five other 
named suspects opened fire and the man 
shot back, but the documents allege that 
Ameen fatally shot the man in the chest as 
he lay on the ground. 


Safety an issue 
in release of NM 
compound trio 

By Morgan Lee 
Associated Press 

TAOS, N.M. — Three people accused of 
child abuse at a ramshackle desert com¬ 
pound remained jailed Wednesday as New 
Mexico authorities sought to satisfy the con¬ 
ditions of their release set by a judge. 

Among other things, authorities must 
find safe living arrangements for the defen¬ 
dants before they can leave jail. They also 
must wear ankle monitors and have regular 
contact with their attorneys. 

“The conditions for their release have 
not yet been met,” Taos County spokesman 
Steve Fuhlendorf said Wednesday evening. 

The legal proceedings against the sus¬ 
pects will be staged in Taos, a commu¬ 
nity rattled by threats against the judge 
who cleared the way for the suspects to be 
released. 

Lawyer Marie Legrand Miller, who rep¬ 
resents defendant Hujrah Wahhqj, said the 
release of her client is being delayed over 
concerns about safety. 

She said the threats against the judge, 
heightened security at the courthouse and 
other factors are “giving people some pause 
in the community about what they are able 
and willing to do” to help her client. 

“It has to be a safe release or she is safer 
in the jail,” the lawyer said. 

The defendants, all members of an ex¬ 
tended family, face charges of child abuse 
after authorities raided their remote com¬ 
pound near the Colorado border in early 
August. Eleven children were found living 
in what authorities described as filthy and 
dangerous conditions. 

Authorities returned to the compound 
just days later to recover the remains of a 
small boy whose body had been wrapped in 
cloth and plastic and stashed in a tunnel dug 
on the property. 

Taos County officials said security re¬ 
mained tight Wednesday at the courthouse 
because of the threats that followed the rul¬ 
ing by District Judge Sarah Backus. 

In her written ruling. Backus said she 
was bound by an “extremely high stan¬ 
dard of proof” and that prosecutors failed 
to present clear and convincing evidence 
regarding dangers the defendants might 
pose to the community. 



Jazmin Cortez, left, registers Victor Arias to vote in Las Vegas on Wednesday. 
Democrats in Nevada are working to register and engage Latino voters ahead of this 
year’s midterm election. 
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Rules on gene therapy relaxed 


Associated Press 

U.S. health officials are ehminating spe¬ 
cial regulations for gene therapy experi¬ 
ments, saying that what was once exotic 
science is quickly becoming an established 
form of medical care with no extraordinary 
risks. 

A special National Institutes of Health 
oversight panel will no longer review all 
gene therapy applications and will instead 
take on a broader advisory role, according 
to changes proposed Wednesday. The Food 
and Drug Administration will vet gene 
therapy experiments and products as it 
does with other treatments and drugs. 

It’s an extraordinary milestone for a field 
that has produced only a few approved treat¬ 
ments so far, and not all experts agree that 
it doesn’t still need special precautions. 

With gene editing and other frontiers 
looming, “this is not the right time to be 
making any moves based on the idea that 


we know what the risks are,” said Stanford 
bioethicist Mildred Cho. 

Gene therapy aims to attack the root 
cause of a problem by deleting, adding or 
altering DNA, the chemical code of life, 
rather than just treating symptoms that re¬ 
sult from a genetic flaw. 

When it was first proposed, there were 
so many safety worries and scientific un¬ 
knowns that the NIH created a panel of 
independent scientists called the Recombi¬ 
nant DNA Advisory Committee, or RAC, to 
assess each experiment and potential risks 
to patients. The risks were underscored in 
1999, when a teen’s death in a gene experi¬ 
ment put a chill on the field. 

Since then, much has been learned about 
safety, and last year the FDA approved the 
nation’s first gene therapies — for cancer 
and an inherited form of blindness. 

It’s time to let the FDA review gene thera¬ 
py proposals on its own without duphcating 


regulatory efforts, the NIH’s director. Dr. 
Francis Colhns, and FDA chief Dr. Scott 
Gottlieb wrote Wednesday in the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine. The proposed 
changes will go into effect after a pubhc 
comment period. 

More than 700 proposals for gene therapy 
are pending now, and “it seems reasonable 
to envision a day when gene therapy will be 
a mainstay of treatment for many diseases,” 
they wrote. 

Several independent experts agreed. 

“This is something the FDA has the tools 
to handle,” said Leigh Turner, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Center for Bioethics. 

An important caveat is that the rules in 
question govern gene therapies that alter 
DNA to treat diseases after someone is born 
— not altering embryos, eggs or sperm to 
make permanent changes that would be 
passed down through generations. That’s 
prohibited under current rules. 



AP 


A nurse practitioner prepares to start the 
first human gene editing treatment for 
Hunter syndrome, an inherited metabolic 
disease, at a hospital in Oakland, Calif., 
on Nov. 13, 2017. On Wednesday, 
federal officials said gene therapy carries 
no special risks that warrant special 
regulation. 


Pogo has gone extreme and it’s drawing a crowd 



By Sean D. Hamill 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

PITTSBURGH — Like so 
many of the several hundred peo¬ 
ple who crammed to the Allegh¬ 
eny River front at 6 p.m. Saturday 
to see a pogo stick exhibition, 
Chris Uhren and Meghan Bray 
thought they were coming to see 
some local pogo enthusiasts from 
a local club who just happened to 
like this underground sport. 

“I wasn’t sure what to expect,” 
Bray, 23, of Friendship, said. “We 
heard yesterday that there were 
these people who were flipping 
around on pogo sticks and we just 
wanted to see it.” 

“I just figured it was some little 
local club,” Uhren, 25, said after 
the show, “not some big company 
that performs all over the coun¬ 
try and internationally.” 

Turns out, they, and several 
hundred other people at the 
Three Rivers Regatta, saw two 
of the world’s best pogo athletes 
perform: “Danger” Russ Kaus, 
24, of Fairfax, Va., and Michael 
Mena, 25, formerly of Colorado 
Springs but recently moved to 
Pittsburgh, who finished second 
in the pogo world championships. 
(Yes, they have a world champi¬ 
onship; the most recent one was 
in Wilkinsburg). 

During their 25-minute exhi¬ 
bition of hard-to-fathom tricks, 
jumps, leaps and flips, several 
as much as 9 or 10 feet off the 
ground, they demonstrated the 
bounds to which pogoers have just 
begun to go in the 15 years since 
the modern, compressed air pogo 
stick went into production. 

No longer the less bouncy, 
spring-fueled pogo sticks many in 
the crowd said they used as kids, 
the compressed air sticks are 
clearly what Winnie the Pooh’s 
buddy Tigger would choose. 

It is also what is fueling what 
Kaus and Mena’s employer, 
Xpogo, calls “Extreme Pogo” — 
hence the company’s name. 

The new technology “pushed 
the sport,” said Rick Ryan, co¬ 
founder of Xpogo, who acted as 


the team’s emcee on Saturday, 
exhorting the crowd and describ¬ 
ing the tricks. “And now we’re at 
the center of a growing sport.” 

Ryan said their big sponsor, 
Vurtego, and other pogo stick 
manufacturers are selling tens of 
thousands of sticks annually, and 
they see the interest in the crowds 
at more than 200 different tour 
locations his athletes perform at 
annually. 

Xpogo employs 18 full-time 
Stunt Team athletes like Mena 
and Kaus, and another 30 or so 
it supports financially part-time. 
While Stunt Team members don’t 
go to all 200 locations every year 


— it would simply be too taxing 
physically — they get to about 
half of them. 

Mena said he typically works 
two weeks on and two weeks off. 
When he is on, he will perform 
three or four 25- to 30-minute 
shows a day for three or four 
days in a row before moving on to 
the next location, doing 30 to 40 
shows every two weeks. 

The exhibitions they do are so 
in demand right now that Ryan 
spreads his 18-member team out 
to different shows at the same 
time. Recently, in addition to the 
Pittsburgh show, Xpogo had ath¬ 
letes performing at shows in Cali¬ 


fornia, Illinois and Philadelphia. 

It can be a grind, like any seri¬ 
ous athletic outlet is, Mena said, 
resulting in soreness and pain 
primarily in a pogoer’s shoulders, 
lower back and, primarily, their 
legs. 

Still, he said, he wouldn’t trade 
performing for any job. “During 
shows, I really push what I can 
do,” he said. “It’s motivating.” 

He started pogoing when he 
was 13, and became a profession¬ 
al at 18, a move his parents wholly 
endorsed. “They were just hyped 
I found something I care about,” 
he said. 

Now he gets to travel the 


world, not only doing exhibitions, 
but competing in international 
competitions. 

Behind it all is Xpogo, the com¬ 
pany Ryan started eight years ago 
when he had just graduated from 
Carnegie Mellon University. 

The company had been located 
in New York City, where it was 
close to many sponsors. Last year 
he decided to move its headquar¬ 
ters to Wilkinsburg. 

Thanks to Xpogo’s size and in¬ 
fluence in the sport, Ryan said, 
“It’s true now that Pittsburgh is the 
world’s capital for pogo because 
there’s just more opportunity to do 
it here now at a high level.” 
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Newspapers unite to speak 
out against Trump attacks 


Potent batch of K2 suspected 
in spate of Conn, overdoses 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Newspapers 
from Maine to Hawaii pushed 
back against President Donald 
Trump’s attacks on “fake news” 
Thursday with a coordinated se¬ 
ries of editorials speaking up for 
a free and vigorous press. 

The Boston Globe, which set 
the campaign in motion by urging 
the unified voice, had estimated 
that some 350 newspapers would 
participate. 

They did across the breadth 
of the country. The Portland 
(Maine) Press-Herald said a free 
and independent press is the best 
defense against tyranny, while 
the Honolulu Star-Advertiser em¬ 
phasized democracy’s need for a 
free press. 

“The true enemies of the peo¬ 
ple — and democracy—are those 
who try to suffocate truth by vili¬ 
fying and demonizing the mes¬ 
senger,” wrote the Des Moines 
Register in Iowa. 

In St. Louis, the Post-Dispatch 
called journalists “the truest of 
patriots.” The Chicago Sun-Times 
said it believed most Ameri¬ 
cans know that Trump is talking 
nonsense. 

The Fayetteville Observer said 
it hoped Trump would stop, “but 
we’re not holding our breath.” 

On Thursday morning. Trump 


again took to Twitter to denounce 
“fake news.” He wrote: “THE 
FAKE NEWS MEDIA IS THE 
OPPOSITION PARTY. It is very 
bad for our Great Country... .BUT 
WE ARE WINNING!” 

Some newspapers used history 
lessons to state their case. The 
Elizabethtown Advocate in Penn¬ 
sylvania, for instance, compared 
free press in the United States 
to such rights promised but not 
delivered in the former Soviet 
Union. 

The New York Times added a 
pitch. 

“If you haven’t already, please 
subscribe to your local papers,” 
said the Times, whose opinion 
section also summarized other 
editorials across the country. 
“Praise them when you think 
they’ve done a good job and criti¬ 
cize them when you think they 
could do better. We’re all in this 
together.” 

That last sentiment made some 
journalists skittish. Some news¬ 
papers, including the Wall Street 
Journal and the San Francisco 
Chronicle, wrote editorials ex¬ 
plaining why they weren’t joining 
the Globe’s effort. The Chronicle 
wrote that one of its most impor¬ 
tant values is independence, and 
going along with the crowd went 
against that. 


Associated Press 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. — The 
number of overdose victims 
hnked to a suspected bad batch of 
synthetic marijuana has risen to 
76 in New Haven as officials try to 
determine exactly what sickened 
people. 

People on and around the his¬ 
toric New Haven Green near Yale 
University began falling ill shortly 
after 8 a.m. Wednesday, and the 
overdoses continued into Thurs¬ 
day morning. No deaths were re¬ 
ported, and most people taken to 
hospitals have been discharged, 
officials said. 

Symptoms varied. Many vic¬ 
tims lost consciousness, officials 
said. Others vomited. Some just 
became nauseous or lethargic. 

Toxicology testing remained in¬ 
complete Thursday. Some victims 
tested positive for the powerful 
opioid fentanyl, but it appeared 
most if not all the overdoses were 
caused only by a potent batch of 
K2 synthetic marijuana, said Dr. 
Kathryn Hawk, an emergency 
medicine physician and profes¬ 
sor at Yale-New Haven Hospital, 
where many of the victims were 
treated. 


Hawk said the people who test¬ 
ed positive may have taken other 
drugs laced with fentanyl in ad¬ 
dition to the synthetic marijuana, 
which is plant material sprayed 
with drugs and chemicals. 

Both drugs, especially fentanyl, 
have been linked to rising over¬ 
doses across the country. Hawk 
said some people got better with 
the help of naloxone, an opioid 
overdose reversal drug, while oth¬ 
ers didn’t. 

“The most important point is 
when you buy something on the 
street, you never know what you’re 
going to get,” she said. 

Officials said three people have 


been arrested in connection with 
the overdoses, including a man 
who may have been giving out 
free samples of K2. 

The federal Drug Enforcement 
Administration tested some of 
the synthetic marijuana seized in 
New Haven and did not find fen¬ 
tanyl, said Rick Fontana, the city’s 
emergency operations director. 

Fontana said 72 people were 
taken to hospitals and four refused 
to be treated or transported. 

“Yesterday was extremely, 
extremely busy, something we 
haven’t seen in quite some time, 
a lot of people dropping all at the 
same time,” Fontana said. 
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Judge: 
Defend 
Kim kin 
murder 

By Eileen Ng 

Associated Press 

SHAH ALAM, Malaysia—Two 
women on trial for the brazen as¬ 
sassination of North Korean lead¬ 
er Kim Jong Un’s half brother 
were told Thursday to make their 
defense after the judge found 
evidence of a “well-planned con¬ 
spiracy,” extending their murder 
trial until next year. 

Siti Aisyah, of Indonesia, and 
Doan Thi Huong, of Vietnam, are 
accused of smearing VX nerve 
agent on Kim Jong Nam’s face 
in an airport terminal in Kuala 
Lumpur on Feb. 13, 2017. 

High Court Judge Azmi Ariffin 
said there was inadequate proof 
to show it was a political assas¬ 
sination. He said he wasn’t per¬ 
suaded by defense argument that 
the women thought they were 
taking part in a prank for a hid¬ 
den-camera show. But enough 
evidence had been presented in 
the six-month trial to infer the 
women and four North Korean 
suspects at large had meticu¬ 
lously engaged in a “well-planned 
conspiracy” to kill Kim “systemi- 
cally,” he said. 

“I must therefore call upon 
them to enter their defense,” the 
judge said after reading his rul¬ 
ing for more than two hours. 

Indonesian Ambassador Rusdi 
Kirana told reporters outside the 
court that he was shocked by the 
decision but his government will 
abide by it. 

In Huong’s village in Vietnam, 
her family said they were sad to 
hear she was not acquitted. Her 
father, Doan Van Thanh, said he 
could not sleep last night, anxious 
to hear the ruling. 

Aisyah, 25, and Huong, 29, told 
the court they would testify in 
their defense. Aisyah, who will 
be the first to take the stand when 
the trial resumes Nov. 1, cried 
and was consoled by her lawyers 
and Indonesian officials. Huong 
was calm. The judge set hearing 
dates that extend until February. 

The women are accused of col¬ 
luding with four North Korean 
suspects who fled the country the 
same morning Kim was killed. 
Aisyah and Huong are the only 
suspects in custody and face the 
death penalty if convicted. 

According to the case present¬ 
ed so far, the four men known to 
Aisyah and Huong by code names 
recruited, trained and supplied 
the women with the banned chem¬ 
ical weapon that they smeared on 
Kim’s face. 

Airport security footage shown 
in court captured the moment of 
the attack and prosecutors also 
said the camera images linked the 
women to the four male suspects. 

Defense lawyers have said the 
prosecution failed to show the 
two women had any intention to 
kill — key to establishing they are 
guilty of murder. 



Alastair Grant/AP 


Heels over head for parkour 

Daneilo Brustolini poses for the cameras during a media event for Rendezvous International Parkour 
Gathering XIII near Wembley Stadium in London on Thursday. The event takes place this weekend. 


Germany creates 3rd gender 
identity for records: ‘diverse’ 


By Geir Moulson 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — Germany’s Cabinet on Wednesday 
approved a third gender option for official records 
that will allow people to be registered as “diverse,” 
complying with a ruling from the country’s highest 
court. 

In November, the Federal Constitutional Court 
decided that people must be allowed to be entered 
in records as neither male nor female, ordering au¬ 
thorities either to create a third identity or scrap 
gender entries altogether. 

It ruled on a case in which a plaintiff sought un¬ 
successfully to have their entry in the birth register 
changed from “female” to “inter/diverse” or “di¬ 
verse.” Until now, the only other option was to leave 
the gender blank. 

During a three-year legal battle, the plaintiff pro¬ 
vided a genetic analysis showing one X chromosome 
but no second sex chromosome. Women have two 
X chromosomes, while men have one X and one Y 
chromosome. The top court found that authorities 


could decide to do without any gender identity in 
civil registers or allow people in a similar situation 
to choose “another positive designation of their sex 
that is not male or female.” 

Wednesday’s Cabinet decision to add a third gen¬ 
der option, “diverse,” to the register of births re¬ 
quires parliamentary approval. 

The center-left minister for families in Germany’s 
conservative-led coalition government, Franziska 
Giffey, said it is “an important step toward the legal 
recognition of people whose gender identity is nei¬ 
ther male nor female.” 

However, advocacy groups and some opposition 
politicians said it didn’t go far enough. 

“Why should you produce a doctor’s certificate to 
change your civil status?” opposition Green party 
lawmakers Sven Lehmann and Monika Lazar asked 
in a joint statement. “That must be a self-determined 
decision that is open to all.” 

In neighboring Austria, the Constitutional Court 
ruled in June that authorities there must allow peo¬ 
ple to be entered in official records as something 
other than male or female if they so wish. 


Duterte may hand reins to dictator Marcos’ son 


Bloomberg 

Philippine President Rodrigo Duterte could re¬ 
sign to make way for the son of ousted dictator Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos if a legal challenge to the 2016 vice 
presidential election is upheld. 

Duterte, 73, who has often raised the possibility of 
stepping down, thinks Ferdinand Marcos Jr. “is one 
of the better qualified leaders to succeed him,” pres¬ 
idential spokesman Harry Roque said at a briefing 
Thursday. 

If Marcos “becomes vice president, perhaps the 
president will make true his word that he will step 
down,” Roque said. 

Marcos won 14.1 million votes in the 2016 vice 
presidential race, an election that is conducted 
separately from the presidency in the Philippines, 
narrowly losing to Liberal Party candidate Leni Ro- 
bredo. Marcos claims the vote was tainted by mas¬ 
sive cheating. 

Duterte has said before that he might turn over 
the presidency to Marcos, whose sister he credits 


with supporting his presidential campaign. The 
triggers, he said, would include a failure to deliver 
on his promises to crack down on narcotics, crime 
and corruption. 

Marcos, 60, told Bloomberg News last October 
that he was interested in following in his father’s 
footsteps. “That’s what you want to be,” Marcos 
said. “Every private in the army wants to be a gen¬ 
eral. Every janitor wants to be a CEO.” 

A former congressman, senator and governor of 
the northern province of Ilocos Norte, Marcos is one 
of the most divisive political figures in the Philip¬ 
pines, where roughly 3,000 people died and thou¬ 
sands more were tortured when his father suspended 
elections and declared martial law in the 1970s. His 
appeal against the result is currently before the Su¬ 
preme Court, sitting as the electoral tribunal, which 
has ordered a manual recount of the votes. 

A decision could still be years away. A previous 
challenge to the 2010 vice presidential election took 
almost six years to resolve. 


Erdogan 
shores up 
non-US 
alliances 

Bloomberg 

President Recep Tayyip Erdo¬ 
gan moved to shore up alliances 
in Europe and the Middle East, 
easing pressure on the battered 
lira, as the standoff between Tur¬ 
key and the US. deepened. 

Efforts to rally support and 
bolster domestic markets include 
a call between Turkish Finance 
Minister Berat Albayrak and in¬ 
ternational investors. Erdogan 
was set to speak with French 
President Emmanuel Macron 
on Thursday, a day after talks 
with German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel and a $15 billion pledge of 
support from Qatar. 

The lira climbed for a third 
day along with emerging-market 
currencies even after the White 
House said new tariffs on Turk¬ 
ish goods would remain regard¬ 
less of whether Andrew Brunson, 
an American pastor detained in 
Turkey, was freed. Helping sup¬ 
port the currency, the central 
bank didn’t offer any funding 
through its one-week repo rate 
at 17.75 percent for a fourth day, 
forcing lenders toward its more 
expensive overnight rate of 19.95 
percent. 

“The bigger issue for markets 
is this constant politicization of 
economic and financial issues,” 
said Mohieddine Kronfol, the 
Dubai-based chief investment 
officer for global sukuk. Middle 
East and North Africa fixed in¬ 
come at Franklin Templeton 
Investments. 

Erdogan’s overtures to Europe 
suggest he’s prepared to mend 
ties strained by past diplomatic 
clashes — he accused Merkel’s 
government of engaging in “Nazi 
practices” last year — in an at¬ 
tempt to weather the US. pres¬ 
sure. The pledge by Qatar, on the 
other hand, rewards the president 
for standing by the gas-rich Gulf 
country against a Saudi-led boy¬ 
cott backed by President Donald 
Trump. 

Qatar said the financial pack¬ 
age would come in the form of 
“projects, investments and de¬ 
posits.” It didn’t give details. The 
lira, one of the world’s worst-per¬ 
forming currencies this year, 
advanced 2 percent to 5.8268 
per dollar at 11:45 a.m. in Istan¬ 
bul, paring its loss for the year to 
about 35 percent. 

The plight of Brunson has dom¬ 
inated the Trump administra¬ 
tion’s strategy toward its NATO 
ally, even as the dispute roiled 
currency markets. Brunson, who 
Turkish officials say had links to 
a failed 2016 coup, is under house 
arrest. An appeals court is due to 
rule on his fate this week. 

A lower court already turned 
down his lawyer’s request to free 
him, and the US. has said it won’t 
negotiate until he’s released. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


THE CENSUS 


1,500 


The approximate number of washing machines in the Lee Maxwell Washing Machine Museum in Eaton, 

Colo. Maxwell, 88, a retired Colorado State University electrical engineering professor, started the collection 
when he retired in 1985. An aunt of his wife, Barbara, gave him his first antique washing machine — an old 
hand-operated Rue model given to the aunt by a Nebraska farmer in 1920. Since then, the collection has 
grown to roughly 1,500 squeezed into two warehouse-type buildings. 




Robert F. Bukaty/AP 


On the dock of the bay 


A dock stretches out into a sea of fog where Matthew Harrington, his wife, Krystal, and son, Cayden, fish in Casco Bay on Tuesday in 
Portland, Maine. 


School quits playing 
‘Dixie’ at games 

I ARAB — An Alabama 
high school is ending 
its tradition of playing “Dixie” at 
football games. 

City school superintendent 
John Mullins said he made the 
decision to quit playing the song 
at Arab High School. Mullins told 
WHNT-TV the song has negative 
connotations that conflict with 
the system’s core values includ¬ 
ing unity. 

School bands throughout the 
South used to play “Dixie,” but 
the practice ended as the region 
got farther away from legalized 
racial segregation. 

Students and staff at the school 
will vote on a new fight song after 
this football season. In the mean¬ 
time, the band will play another 
song. 

Items with ties to 
Elvis sold at auction 

T|y MEMPHIS — A gold 
I 1^ record, photos and jew¬ 
elry were among the more than 
200 items sold at an auction of 
memorabilia related to the late 
singer Elvis Presley. 

The highest-priced item sold 
at The Auction at Graceland on 
Sunday was a 1942 Beretta 9 mm 
pistol given to Elvis as a gift in De¬ 
cember 1970. Price tag: $51,250. 

The auction took place during 
Elvis Week, the annual celebra¬ 
tion of his life and career. Presley 
died in Memphis 41 years ago, on 
Aug. 16,1977. 

Graceland said the auction 
brought in $800,000. 

Museum hopes lesson 
breaks world record 

WT ST. JOHNSBURY — A 
W I Vermont museum has 
high hopes that it broke a world 
record for the largest astronomy 
lesson. 

The Fairbanks Museum in St. 
Johnsbury said 1,701 people at¬ 
tended its Aug. 10 lesson. The 
Caledonian-Record reported the 
event had been in the works since 
February. 

Guinness World Records said 
the largest astronomy lesson 
consists of 1,104 participants, 
and was achieved in Kalamunda, 
Australia, on Feb. 28, 2015. 

The museum showed special 
planetarium shows before Bobby 
Farlice-Rubio, one of Fairbanks’ 
educators, taught the lesson. 

The data will soon be sent 
to Guinness for approval and 
verification. 

Store accuses pregnant 
woman of shoplifting 

ly ^ PINEVILLE—A man- 
ager at an office supply 
store in North Carolina was fired 
after a pregnant woman shopping 
there was confronted about what 
she was concealing beneath her 
shirt. “Twins,” she said. 

Sherell Bates told WSOC-TV 
she was paying for back-to-school 
supplies when a police officer had 
her step aside and explain what 
was under her shirt. 

Bates said she responded that 
she’s 34 weeks pregnant with a 


boy and a girl, but he didn’t be¬ 
lieve her. So she lifted up her shirt 
to expose her belly. 

Staples said the manager apol¬ 
ogized and her purchases were 
refunded. 

Lunch ladies accused of 
stealing nearly $500K 

NEW CANA AN —Two 
I sisters who were former 
cafeteria workers were charged 
with stealing nearly half a million 
dollars from Connecticut schools 
over the last five years. 

Police said Joanne Pascarelli, 
61, of Stratford, and her sister, 
Marie Wilson, 67, of Wilton, 
turned themselves in to New Ca¬ 
naan police after warrants were 
issued for their arrest. 

The two were charged with 
larceny and defrauding a public 
community for allegedly steal¬ 
ing $478,588 from Saxe Middle 
School and New Canaan High 
School from 2012 to 2017. Board 
of Education officials did not 
reply to a request for comment. 


Firefighter rappels from 
bridge, rescues dog 

ly I PATERSON — A New 
Jersey firefighter rap¬ 
pelled from a bridge to rescue 
a dog stranded at the base of a 
waterfall. 

Paterson firefighters were 
called to Great Falls on Sunday. 
Fire Capt. Scott Parkin made his 
way down to the animal and lured 
it with food. Parkin put a net over 
the dog before it was lifted to 
safety. 

The young pit bull was taken to 
Ramapo-Bergen Animal Refuge 
in Oakland, where it’s in stable 
condition. 

Parkin said his father rescued 
a dog from the same spot in 1975. 

Ring returned to man 
after 45 years in a pond 

||i| ^ MIDDLEBORO — A 
lvl^% man in Massachusetts 
was reunited with his class ring 
decades after it was lost. 

A gold ring slipped off the fin¬ 
ger of Glenn Pelrine in a Middle- 


boro pond as he waterskied one 
summer day in 1973. He thought 
the ring, engraved with his sig¬ 
nature from the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute in Boston, was lost forever. 
The Patriot Ledger reported Carl 
Reed Jr. was metal-detecting 
over the water when the detector 
came upon something in four feet 
of water. He dug in and pulled out 
Pelrine’s ring. 

After wiping away 45 years 
of muck, an employee at a jew¬ 
elry store was able to read Pel¬ 
rine’s name and found him on 
Facebook. 

Reward offered for info 
on who moved bird eggs 

^ I DAUPHIN ISLAND — 
Federal authorities are 
offering a reward for help identi¬ 
fying anyone who removed eggs 
from a protected shorebird nest¬ 
ing site near Dauphin Island. 

WPMI-TV reported that the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
offering $2,500. Many Least Tern 
chicks died after the eggs were 
left out in the hot sun. 

The television station reported 


that people removed the eggs 
over the Fourth of July weekend 
to make space for a volleyball net 
and tents on a barrier island at 
the mouth of Mobile Bay. 

Car fire in drive-thru 
spreads to bank 

n A GREEN TREE — Au- 
r\. thorities in western 
Pennsylvania said a car fire in a 
bank drive-thru near Pittsburgh 
spread to the bank building, de¬ 
stroying both the vehicle and the 
structure. 

Officials said a customer’s sedan 
caught fire at the First Common¬ 
wealth Bank in Green Tree. 

Fire Chief Don Gaupp said the 
blaze eventually set the entire 
bank on fire, collapsing the roof 
and gutting the interior. 

He said, “[The building] is 
made up of all 2-by-4 trusses, so it 
went up pretty quick.” The bank 
was closed at the time. 

The bank customer had 
minor injuries but didn’t need 
hospitalization. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Trump mum on Amazon's Pentagon cloud bid 


By Naomi Nix 

Bloomberg 

Donald Trump often tweets 
about the many ways he dislikes 
Amazon.com and its founder Jeff 
Bezos — from the president’s con¬ 
tention that the online merchant 
has a sweetheart deal with the 
Postal Service to Bezos’s owner¬ 
ship of what Trump calls “the 
Amazon Washington Post.” 

Yet Trump hasn’t tweeted a 
word about the $10 billion Penta¬ 
gon cloud contract that technol¬ 
ogy rivals complain Amazon is 
favored to win. 

The president could weigh in 
at any time, but there’s probably 
a good reason for his reticence so 
far: Criticism from the command¬ 
er-in-chief probably wouldn’t de¬ 
rail the deal, and it might even 
help deliver it to Amazon. 

“If it were demonstrated that 
Amazon was denied the oppor¬ 
tunity based on the president’s 
business interests or inappro¬ 
priate criteria, that would raise 
eyebrows,” said Steven Schoo¬ 
ner, a professor at George Wash¬ 
ington University Law School 
with expertise in government 
procurement. 

Strict regulations govern what 
federal agencies can consider 
when awarding a competitive 


contract. If Amazon lost the deal 
after Trump interfered, the Se¬ 
attle-based company could have 
grounds to challenge the decision, 
according to Schooner and other 
government-contracting experts. 

The Pentagon is sticking with 
its plan to pick a single winner for 
the contract that it calls the Joint 
Enterprise Defense Infrastruc¬ 
ture cloud, or JEDI, in a hat-tip 
to the fictional heroes of “Star 
Wars.” Proposals from contrac¬ 
tors are due in September, and 
a contract award isn’t expected 
until next April. 

The Defense Department has 
said using a single provider is 
the best way to deliver advanced, 
secure cloud services to warf¬ 
ighters who now depend on mul¬ 
tiple outdated platforms. Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis, who has 
championed the project as a pri¬ 
ority, has praised the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency’s cloud project, 
which is run by Amazon. 

Oracle, International Business 
Machines and Microsoft lobbied 
unsuccessfully for the Defense 
Department to split the broad 
contract among multiple suppli¬ 
ers, and Oracle lodged a challenge 
with the Government Account¬ 
ability Office to the final request 
for proposals that the Defense 
Department issued last month. 


While Amazon could protest 
any intervention by Trump, no law 
flatly prohibits a president from 
publicly or privately urging a fed¬ 
eral agency to choose a particular 
vendor for a contract or change 
the requirements of a solicitation, 
procurement experts said. 

“The president can basically 
speak to anyone in the government 
he wants to,” Schooner said. 

Trump hasn’t been shy about 
his opinions on other multibillion- 
dollar defense contracts. 

He shocked the contracting 
world a month before he took of¬ 
fice by criticizing Boeing’s deal 
with the Pentagon to build a new 
Air Force One. He also tweeted 
that he asked Boeing to deter¬ 
mine a price for an alternative to 
the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter that 
Lockheed Martin is building for 
the Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps, a project that Lockheed 
won over a competing bid from 
Boeing in 2001. 

In both those cases. Trump 
was tweeting critical remarks 
about a deal after the company 
won the contract, when the risk 
of tainting the procurement pro¬ 
cess was less, said Rick Holgate, 
a research director for consulting 
firm Gartner. 

“I’m not sure the president 
would be likely to weigh in on this 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 
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Change in price 
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Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Beigium 
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Change in price 
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Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,459 - $3,249 

-1.0 cents - -1.0 cents 


10 change No change 


at this point,” Holgate said of the 
JEDI contract. “He’s probably 
going to wait to see how this plays 
out.” 

Under the law, federal agencies 
have to make clear in the final 
request for proposals the require¬ 
ments and criteria they will use 
to choose a winning bid. While 
agencies have a lot of latitude to 
make their vendor choices, losing 
bidders can challenge a decision 
to the GAO or in the Court of Fed¬ 
eral Claims contending that the 
ground rules set in a solicitation 
weren’t followed. 

“There’s obviously some 
judgment calls involved in how 
proposals are rated, but those 
judgments have to at least be de¬ 
fensible and consistent with the 
factual record,” procurement 
lawyer Frank Murray Jr. said in 
an email. “If the evaluation shows 
that Amazon is the best value and 
should win” the award, “it would 
be a violation of procurement 
law for Trump” or another high- 
ranking official “to say, ‘You can’t 
award to Amazon, pick again.’” 

The GAO can confirm or deny 
protests and make recommenda¬ 
tions to a federal agency over¬ 
seeing a contract. The court can 
similarly intervene in the con¬ 
tract process. 

“The procedure is set up to wall 


MARKET WATCH 


3. 15, 2018 

-137.51 

25,162.41 


off political influence,” Schooner 
said. “Political influence is nor¬ 
mally exerted at the time the re¬ 
quirements are determined.” 

That might be one reason 
why some of Amazon’s critics 
sought Trump’s help well before 
the Pentagon released its final 
solicitation. 

Conservative activist Seton 
Motley launched an advertising 
campaign in the New York Post 
earlier this year goading Trump 
not to let the Pentagon give the 
cloud contract solely to Amazon. 
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Philippines (Peso). 
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Saudi Arabia (Riyal) ... 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc).... 

Thailand (Baht). 

Turkey (New Lira) . 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound. 
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End of gaming console 
might soon be upon us 


By Hayley Tsukayama 
The Washington Post 

T he measuring stick for suc¬ 
cess between the big three 
gaming companies of Sony, 
Microsoft and Nintendo 
has long been a question of how 
many consoles they’ve sold. But all 
three have had banner quarters in 
which they largely highlighted soft¬ 
ware rather than hardware sales, 
underscoring a shifting relation¬ 
ship between the games and the 
boxes on which we play them. 

This change reflects a broader 
conversation in the industry about 
the future or even death of the 
console as we know it — away 
from the powerful box in our 
living room, and toward a more 
mobile world where even techno¬ 
logically demanding games can be 
played on any screen that has an 
Internet connection. 

Recent games such as Epic’s 
“Fortnite,” which has taken the 
world by storm, show that a con¬ 
sole isn’t necessary for even a fast- 
paced multiplayer game. Nintendo 
is launching its first subscription 
game service in late September. 
And the chief executive of game 
publisher Ubisoft said in an inter¬ 
view this year that he believes the 
next generation of consoles will 
be our last, sparking new discus¬ 
sion about the death of the console. 
“There will be one more console 
generation and after that we will 
be streaming, all of us,” Yves Guil¬ 
lemot told Variety. 

“Being able to play content 


anywhere would be huge,” said 
Doug Creutz, media analyst at 
Cowen & Co. With the technology 
to beam console-quality games 
to any device, he said, consumers 
wouldn’t have to spend the money 
for a $600 or $800 box, and devel¬ 
opers wouldn’t be constrained by 
the processors and chips that fit in 
a console. 

Ubisoft’s Chris Early, vice presi¬ 
dent of partnerships and revenue, 
said that streaming’s appeal for 
mqjor publishers like his is that 
it makes it easier for even more 
people to play games. “Gaming 
has become an increasingly a part 
of mainstream life for everybody,” 
he said. “Streaming and cloud 
computing’s key advantage is that 
more and more people can play.” 

Actual console hardware is also 
starting to shift toward something 
more lightweight. Nintendo’s 
popular Switch proves that our 
traditional idea of the console 
doesn’t have to be tethered to the 
living room. It’s possible we’ll see 
more focus on powerful portables, 
analysts said. 

On the business side, it’s not 
clear how publishers will make 
money if console-makers move to 
an all-streaming model, Creutz 
said. Playing games is different 
than watching Netflix, he said, in 
that gamers tend to stick to play¬ 
ing one game for months or even 
years, rather than flit through a 
large selection. That makes it hard 
for game publishers to guarantee 
that a broad catalogue of games 
will mean playtime for their titles. 


ON THE COVER: Henry Golding, left, and Constance Wu in a scene 
from “Crazy Rich Asians.” 


Warner Bros. Entertainment/AP 


GADGET WATCH 


Aquio combines speaker, water bottle 


Ae 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

water bottle is certainly nothing new, 
nor is a Bluetooth speaker. But combine 
I the two, just as iHome parent company 
SDI Technologies did with the new 
Aquio, and you have a cool, innovative product. 

The device is well made on both ends. A 16- 
ounce water bottle is double-walled stainless 
steel, designed to keep your beverage hot for 14 
hours or cold for 24 hours. 

A 5-watt speaker on the bottom is covered by 
a black grill with premium woven fabric. Inside 
is a USB rechargeable battery, good for about 6 
hours of playtime. 

The speaker screws off easily so you can hand 
wash the bottle. It is cup-holder friendly and has 
a carry loop on the airtight cap for attaching it 
to a backpack or wherever you want. 

And if you feel like talking to your bottle, go 
right ahead. It has digital echo cancellation for 
use as a speakerphone for hands-free calls, and 
also features audio caller ID. 

The Aquio is iP67 rated, which means it’s 
water and sand proof. 

In a recent press release, Aquio said its prod¬ 
uct is the first time ever that a premium-quality 
BPA-free water bottle has been designed with 
a removable high-quality iHome music system, 
and I think they hit a home run with this one. 

Online: aquiobottles.com; $69.99, available in 
color choices of seafoam, merlot, midnight and 
blush 

The wireless charging Qi-enabled smart¬ 
phone works with myCharge’s new UnPlugged 
series of wireless, pocket-sized chargers for a 
whole lot of wireless capability. 

The charger is cable-free for charging any¬ 
where, anytime for devices needing a power 
boost. Just put the charger against your smart¬ 
phone and the charging begins. You can talk on 
the phone, use your apps or just have the two 
sitting paired on a countertop while charging. 

There’s also a pair of standard USB ports on 
the bottom for connecting cables to charge non¬ 
wireless charging devices. The USB ports and 
the wireless charging will all work simultane¬ 
ously for charging up to three devices. 

The new power banks are available in four 
sizes of mAh power: 10,000 ($69.99), 8,000 
($59.99), 5,000 ($49.99) 
and 3,000 
($29.99). 

Among the 

The Qi- 
enabled 
smartphone 
charges 
wirelessly with 
myCharge’s new 
UnPlugged series. 

MyCharge/TNS 




The new Aquio water bottle comes with a 5- 
watt speaker built in. It’s also detachable. 

features built into the UnPlugged batteries is 
smart-sense technology to ensure complete 
device compatibility, hyper-charge for ultra¬ 
fast charging, rapid-recharge and pass-through 
charging so you can charge up the UnPlugged 
battery while devices are connected for charg¬ 
ing. 

With the varying amount of power, each char¬ 
ger is good for a different amount of charges, 
with the 10k model at the top for up to five times 
your existing battery. Obviously, charging times 
and the amount of portable power can vary 
depending on the battery size of the device(s) 
being charged. 

The battery’s exterior has a white soft-touch 
finish, which is kind of unusual and helps it stay 
fingerprint- and scratch-free. A small power 
button turns it on and off It charges itself 
through the microUSB port. 

The 10k model measures 2.8-by-0.8-by-5.8 
inches with a weight of just 0.4 pounds. 

Online: mycharge.com 

AirSnap from TwelveSouth is a new full-grain 
leather case tailor made for Apple AirPods. 

The stylish case, which measures 2.9-by-2.1- 
by-.98 inches, is made to protect the true wire¬ 
less earbuds and has a swiveling carabiner 
style metal clip to attach it to your 
belt or backpack for keeping 
your buds secure and easily 
accessible. A metal snap closes 
the case, and there’s a cutout in 
the bottom so they can be charged 
while in the AirSnap. 

Online: twelvesouth.com; $29.99, 
available in choices of black, deep 
teal and chocolate 


ITUNES MUSIC SPOTIFY MUSIC MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 9: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending Aug. 14: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 1 2: 


The top 10 books on Apple's charts 
for the week ending Aug. 12: 


The top iPhone apps 

for the week ending Aug. 1 2: 


1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "I Like It," Card! B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

4. "Better Now," Post Malone 

5. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

6. "Youngblood," 5 Seconds of Sum- 

7. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

8. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

9. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beatz), 6ix9ine 

10. "Mercy," Brett Young 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "No Brainer," DJ Khaled 

3. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

4. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

5. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

6. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

7. "Eastside" (with Halsey & Khalid), 
benny bianco 

8. "1 Like It," Cardi B 

9. "In My Mind," Dynoro 

10. "Taste" (feat. Offset), Tyga 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Deadpool 2" 

2. "Avengers: Infinity 
War" 

3. "Life of the Party" 

4. "Ready Player 
One" 

5. "Revenge" 

6. "Rampage" 

7. "A Quiet Place" 

8. "Overboard" 

9. "I Feel Pretty" 

10. "Breaking In" 



Compiled by AP 


1. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

2. "Girl, Wash Your Face," Rachel 
Hollis 

3. "The Chase," Elle Kennedy 

4. "Tailspin," Sandra Brown 

5. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

6. "The Other Woman," Daniel Silva 

7. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

8. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

9. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 

10. "The Money Shot," Stuart Woods 

— Compiled by AP 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Bloons TD 6 

5. Pocket City 

6. Geometry Dash 

7. Goat Simulator 

8. Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas 

9. The Game of Life 

10. Bloons TD5 


— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

HBO dramedies 
return to AFN 

Two popular HBO dramatic com¬ 
edies launch seasons on AFN this 
week. “Bailers,” starring Dwayne 
Johnson, crafts its tale around 
Johnson as a retired NFL player 
who is now a financial manager 
for current players. His role in his 
young phenoms’ lives starts to far 
exceed what he originally intended 
as he struggles to help them navi¬ 
gate the traps of fame and fortune. 
Season 4 of “Bailers” premieres 
Saturday on AFN-Spectrum. 
“Insecure” stars Issa Rae in a 
look at friendship between black 
women coping with an endless 
series of uncomfortable everyday 
experiences. Season 3 premieres 
Saturday on AFN-Spectrum. 

• Profile of Issa Rae on Page 39. 



HBO photos 

Left: Rob Corddry and Dwayne Johnson return to season 4 of “Bailers.” Right: Issa Rae is ready for a third season of “Insecure.” 



2 

Shooter Jennings puts 
himself back in country 

As the son of two iconic country musicians, 
Shooter Jennings no doubt wanted to prove 
himself by carving a new 
path. Several psychedelic, 
hard-rock, concept and 
tribute albums later, he’s 
decided to return to his 
roots with “Shooter.” Jen¬ 
nings’ album revisits the 
genre’s earlier era, specifically the heyday of 
’80s country music. The singer-songwriter 
reconnected with Dave Cobb, who produced 
Jennings’ 2005 album, “Put the ‘O’ Back in 
Country.” It sounds like Jennings has come 
home. 

• Jennings profile on Page 36. 


‘Octopath Traveler’ 
a fun, fresh JRPG 

Looking for another Nintendo Switch title? 
“Octopath Traveler” is a 
refreshing change from the 
hyper-realistic fantasy look of 
so many modern Japanese 
role-playing games. “Oc¬ 
topath” is reminiscent of 
classic games from the ’80s 
and ’90s in its look with 
small, pixelated characters, 
and adds a freely explorable world and the 
need to team up with other protagonists. The 
narratives of the eight heroes are diverse and 
distinct. Combat is strategic, not rote, and the 
whole experience is strangely addictive. 

• Video game review on Page 38. 


Thor’s roommate Darryl 
checks in on Twitter 

Good news, everyone: Thor’s roommate 
Darryl appears to have survived the events of 
“Avengers: Infinity War”! 

For those who have no idea what that 
means: Poor slightly neurotic Darryl was 
introduced to the world through a series of 
shorts that explained what Thor had been 
doing leading up to “Thor: Ragnarok.” Turns 
out, he was attempting to live as a relatively 
normal human, complete with a shared flat in 
Australia. This week on Twitter, Darryl con¬ 
firmed that he is still alive (if you haven’t seen 
“Infinity War” yet, you can now go rent it), 
but he has to work Sundays now, and he’d 
love it if Thor would chip in for the rent. 

• Watch the clip at tinyurl.com/y8le64nv. 
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Stroke of luck 

From travel show host to leading man, the wild 
ascent of ‘Crazy Rich Asians’ star Henry Golding 


By Lindsey Bahr 
Associated Press 

H enry Golding was working as a travel 

show host in Singapore when news broke 
that “Crazy Rich Asians” was going to 
be a movie. The city, he remembers, was 
abuzz about a mgjor Hollywood production coming 
to Southeast Asia. 

“I thought, ‘Wow that’s going to be amazing... for 
someone else,’” Golding, 31, said recently. “I was so 
excited for someone else, it was weird.” 

Even with his chiseled good looks, undeniable 
charisma, acting ambitions and comfort in front 
of a camera after nearly a decade of hosting shows 
for ESPN Asia, BBC and Discovery Channel Asia, 
he never imagined that he would ultimately end up 
being in, let alone co-leading, the film — his first ever 
— as the debonair, Oxford-educated heir Nick Young. 

“I knew I wanted to be an actor. I just figured they 
wouldn’t want to take a chance when there are so 
many amazing actors and all these super handsome 
male models in China who would translate to act¬ 
ing, I’m sure,” Golding said. “And I was like, ‘Man, 
they’re going to get it, and I’m happy for them. But 
it’s not me.’” 

Crazier yet is how Golding got in the running. 

A studio accountant working in Malaysia had met 
Golding years ago at a party. He had made enough of 
an impression on her that she suggested him to a line 
producer, who then recommended him to director 
Jon M. Chu, who was nearing the start of production 
and running out of time to find his Nick. 

Chu was intrigued after a deep dive into Golding’s 
online presence (Instagram, YouTube, the works). 
He had the look, the right accent and a star qual¬ 
ity worthy of a mqjor studio production. The only 
problem? Golding wasn’t picking up his calls. Unde¬ 
terred, Chu realized they had a friend in common on 
Facebook, the venture capitahst Steve Jang who got 
hold of Golding on vacation in Tokyo and told him to 
make time for a Skype call with Chu. 

“I thought maybe it’s a cameo, maybe it’s a side 
character,” Golding said. “We get on Skype and he’s 
like, ‘I want you for Nick.’” 

Producer Nina Jacobson knew they’d found the 
perfect heartthrob to lead this modern-day fairy tale. 

“You could really understand him in both worlds: 
A guy you could go have a game of pickup basketball 
with, but also a guy who could walk into his family’s 
estate and be expected to be the heir apparent and 
be as at home in either,” Jacobson said. “Henry 
naturally had those quahties.... He has an inner 
confidence and a sweetness and a humility that re¬ 
ally spoke to the character.” 

On set, although nervous, Golding said the pro¬ 
ducers and director left him to his own devices. 

“I was freaking out a httle bit hke, ‘I don’t know 
if I’m doing it wrong, if I’m doing it right.’ I’m 
like, ‘I guess I’ll just keep doing what I’m doing,”’ 
Golding said, laughing. 

And he must have been doing something right, 
because Golding didn’t even get a chance to 
pause before he was fielding a call from another 
Hollywood director, Paul Feig, looking to cast 
him. Feig was hunting a man to play opposite 
Blake Lively in “A Simple Favor,” out Sept. 14. 


“Crazy Rich Asians” marks Henry Golding's 
acting debut and Hollywood’s first modem 
story with an all^Asian cast in 25 years. 

Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 


He’d become aware of Golding through his wife, 
Laurie Feig, a “Crazy Rich Asians” fan who encour¬ 
aged him to take a look at this intriguing newcomer. 
And right before the “Crazy Rich Asians” press tour 
swung into high gear, Golding was in Vietnam shoot¬ 
ing another movie, the drama “Monsoon,” which is 
expected to be at film festivals next year. 

Suffice it to say, it’s been a while since Golding has 
been home, and he and his wife, Liv Lo, are adjust¬ 
ing to this new reality — glamorous Vanity Fair 
shoots, meetings with Anna Wintour, screenings and 
press junkets across the country. 

“Nina Jacobson said, ‘I’m paying you 50 percent to 
do the movie, 50 percent to market the (expletive) out 
of it,”’ Golding said, laughing. “That’s the deal.” 

As Golding charts out his burgeoning career, he’s 
looking back to the classics for inspiration, citing 
Paul Newman, Cary Grant, Gregory Peck and Clark 
Gable as models he’d like to emulate. 

“There hasn’t been that type of leading man 
coming out of Asia,” Golding said. 
want to bring that back.” 
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By Katie Walsh I 

Tribune News Service I 

I razy Rich Asians” 

" is a crazy big 
^ deal. It’s the first 
big Hollywood 
studio movie set in the pres¬ 
ent day featuring an all-Asian 
cast in 25 years, so there’s a lot 
riding on Jon M. Chu’s romantic 
comedy, an adaptation of Kevin 
Kwan’s novel. The movie is al¬ 
ready a success in terms of Asian 
representation in Hollywood, 
which is sorely lacking (in 2017, 
only 4.8 percent of top grossing 
movies featured an Asian 
character in a speaking 
role), and the resurrec¬ 
tion of the rom-com. 

Thankfully, it more than 
delivers on the entertain¬ 
ment front too. With a 
screenplay by Adele Lim 
and Peter Chiarelli that 
makes personal empow¬ 
erment as important as 
romantic love, and a tal¬ 
ented, charismatic cast 
from across the globe, 

“Crazy Rich Asians” is a 
swoon-worthy romance, 
as well as funny and 
poignant a feast for the 
eyes and emotions. 

“Fresh Off The Boat” 
star Constance Wu stars as Rachel Chu, a 
Chinese-American economics professor 
from Queens, the daughter of a single mom 
who strove for her slice of the American 
dream. She’s dating the charming and 
handsome Nick Young (Henry Golding, in 
his first m^or acting role), who wants to 
bring her home to Singapore for a friend’s 
wedding, and to meet his family. When the 
couple arrives at their swanky ultra-luxury 
first-class seats on their flight, it’s Rachel’s 
first indication Nick might come from a bit 
of money. 

Nick’s the ultimate self-effacing scion 


Photos courtesy of Warner Bros. Entertainment/AP 

An Asian-American New Yorker’s (Constance Wu) first trip to Asia is complicated by 
her longtime boyfriend’s (Henry Golding) status as one of Singapore’s most desirable 
bachelors and his judgy mother (Michelle Yeoh) in “Crazy Rich Asians.” 


of an uber-wealthy dynasty. He avoids the 
family business, living in New York, bor¬ 
rowing his girlfriend’s Netflix password 
and playing basketball at the Y. Rachel 
strives for her own success while Nick 
shuns the success that’s been thrust upon 
him. The film whisks us through the dif¬ 
ferent types of wealth and the differences 
between them: There’s old money (Nick’s 


family, the Youngs), new money, embodied 
by the delightfully tacky family of Rachel’s 
college friend Pe^ Lin (Awkwaflna) and 
her hilariously outlandish dad (Ken Jeong), 
who also live in Singapore, and the Ameri¬ 
can dreamers (Rachel and her mother). 

Part of the charm of “Crazy Rich 
Asians” is diving into the culture of the 
rich and famous on the small island, the 


gossip and rumor and friend¬ 
ships, and the outlandish 
displays of wealth that are pure 
eye candy. But it’s the emo¬ 
tional game-playing that goes 
on between Rachel and Nick’s 
circle, including his jealous 
ex-girlfriend, and most im¬ 
portantly, his staunch mother, 
Eleanor (Michelle Yeoh), that 
drives the conflict. Eleanor 
doesn’t believe Rachel’s casual, 
fun-loving American demeanor 
is up to snuff when it comes to 
the cutthroat (and racist) world 
in which she and her family had 
to establish themselves. 

None of this would work 
without the love story at the 
center, and Wu and Golding 
share a killer chemis¬ 
try that jumps off the 
screen. Whether they’re 
on a double date at one 
of Singapore’s night 
markets or making 
eyes during a wedding 
ceremony, the on-screen 
energy between them 
is palpable. You root for 
them to make it, despite 
the cultural obstacles 
between them, from 
class to country. 

And yet, “Crazy Rich 
Asians” is about so much 
more than just Rachel 
and Nick’s love story. It’s 
about Rachel fully inhabiting her power, 
which means embracing her life story: 
her parentage, where she comes from, 
her values and the forces that shaped 
them. It’s when she embraces her truth 
that she is able to connect with Eleanor 
and is ultimately ready to accept Nick’s 
love. Universally empowering messages 
like that don’t always come in such pretty 
packages, so you’re bound to laugh, cry 
and simply love “Crazy Rich Asians.” 

“Crazy Rich Asians” is rated PG-13 for some 
suggestive content and language. Running time; 
120 minutes. 


Laugh, cry, love 


Rom-com ‘Crazy Rich Asians’ 
a feast for the eyes, emotions 


‘Alpha’ is simple, but will melt any dog lover’s heart 



By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

ou know Sheila the 
She-Wolf from “Glow” 
on Netflix? “Alpha” 
would be her favorite 
movie. She’d watch it every day 
on a VHS tape, memorizing each 
line of Cro-Magnon dialogue, 
fashioning her costumes in trib¬ 
ute to the fur-trimmed Hot Topic 
looks sported by the characters, 
adopting a Czech wolf dog like 
the one in the movie. It’s sweet, 
really, to imagine the kind of 
devotion “Alpha” might inspire, 
a film that’s very simple, kind 
of strange, but will melt any 
dog-lover’s heart. It’s the story 
of a young boy living in Europe’s 
last Ice Age, his fight for survival 
and the special relationship with 
a wolf that keeps him alive. It’s 
something Sheila the She-Wolf 
would really dig, and maybe you 
will too. 

When it comes to sheer 
spectacle, “Alpha” is a stunning 
production, especially in 3D 
IMAX. Director Albert Hughes 


and cinematographer Martin 
Gschlacht re-create the un¬ 
touched vistas of pre-civilization 
Europe shooting on location in 
Canada, while enhancing with 
visual effects. The camera soars 
and swoops across the prairies. 


fields and glaciers, creating the 
sense of flying for the audience. 
When the landscape becomes 
impacted with snow, it is epic, 
but less visually stimulating. 

Kodi Smit-McPhee stars as 
Keda, the son of a tribal chief Tau 


(Johannes Haukur Johannesson), 
embarking on his first big hunt. 
Tau is filled with pride to have his 
son learning how they provide for 
their tribe, teaching him lessons 
along the way about self-sacrifice 
and leadership. The dialogue 
here, what little of it there is, is 
frankly a bunch of baloney — the 
kind of vague aphorisms about 
killing things as a sign of strength 
and worthiness that’s essentially 
toxic masculinity and bootstrap 
individualism dressed up as natu¬ 
ralistic wisdom. 

Fortunately, the sensitive and 
shy Keda is cut from a differ¬ 
ent hide, and he’s the Aim’s true 
hero. During the hunt, every¬ 
thing goes haywire, and Keda 
is thrown off a cliff by an angry 
bison. The tribe must leave him 
behind, unable to lose their chief 
Tau to a risky rescue mission. 
He’s racked with grief, but he 
must do what’s best for the tribe 
and leaves his presumed-dead 
son behind, marking his place of 
death with stones. 

Here sets off Keda’s remark¬ 
able survival mission, which he 


does his own way. All he takes 
from his father is his map home, 
a tattoo on his hand of the Big 
Dipper constellation. He’s no 
great hunter, but he’s a sweet 
and gentle soul: a healer, not a 
killer. When a pack of wolves 
goes after him, he injures the 
alpha wolf, then nurses it back to 
health. Soon Alpha is by his side, 
through blizzards and predator 
attacks, as Keda makes the ardu¬ 
ous journey home. 

“Alpha” is an epic adventure 
tale that tells the story of how 
humans and dogs came to have 
the relationship they do, one 
of devoted companionship and 
mutual support. It’s hard to sur¬ 
vive out there without a loving, 
warm-blooded creature by your 
side, whether it’s the Ice Age or 
the 21st century. Thematically, 
“Alpha” nails the idea that our 
survival is dependent on the love 
and support of others, and the 
idea emerges from the haze of 
faux fur and war paint in which 
“Alpha” is coated. 

“Alpha” is rated PG-13 for some intense 
peril. Running time: 96 minutes. 
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Iko Uwais almost makes 'Mile 11 worth it 



STXfilms/AP 

Iko Uwais delivers perhaps his best acting performance and action-packed fight scenes in “Mile 22.” 



Mark Wahiberg is part of a special ops team tasked with escorting a 
high-value source through a violent gantlet to the airport. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

H OW was your latest 
drive to the airport? 
Hopefully a lot less 
complicated and vio¬ 
lent than the one Mark Wahiberg 
undertakes in his latest outing 
with frequent collaborator Peter 
Berg in “Mile 22.” Working 
from a wordy, wham-bam script 
by debut screenwriter and spy 
novelist Lea Carpenter, Berg 
and Wahiberg tackle the story of 
a special ops team tasked with 
transporting a high-value source 
from the depths of Indocarr City 
in Southeast Asia, onto a mili¬ 
tary plane bound for the United 
States, where he’ll claim asylum. 

The Berg-Wahiberg canon, 
which includes “Lone Survi¬ 
vor,” “Deepwater Horizon” and 
“Patriot’s Day,” is concerned 
with heroism, particularly of the 
“based on a true story” kind. 

This is their first film together 
that’s not based on a real-life tale 
of ordinary men doing extraor¬ 
dinary things, and it feels like 
they’ve been raring to cut loose. 
Rather than meticulous, docu¬ 
mentary-style re-creations of 
true events, the pair are let off 
the leash to run roughshod over 
Carpenter’s dense script. 

The Berg-Wahiberg films are 
stories about systems — systems 
that work and systems that fail, 
that tango between protocol 
and improvisation. There’s 
a systemic approach to the 
filmmaking, too, with constant 
format-swapping from handheld 
to surveillance video to drone 
footage. That’s all glued together 
with a star persona the audience 
can hang onto, and Berg just lets 
Wahiberg do Wahiberg. “Mile 
22” even features an inexplicable 
intertextual joke that has every¬ 
thing to do with Marky Mark and 


nothing to do with his character, 
Jimmy Silva. 

Freed from the respectful re¬ 
straints of non-fiction, Berg goes 
completely hog-wild, cinemati- 
cally, and it doesn’t exactly work. 


The film is a riot of nearly in¬ 
comprehensible editing, a violent 
melee of intertwining scenes, 
shots, characters, formats and 
timelines, straining the limits 
of coherence and cogency. Just 


keep telling yourself: They’re 
going to the airport. 

The package they’re trans¬ 
porting is Li Noor (Iko Uwais), 
a source who claims to have 
information about a stash of mis¬ 
placed “fear powder,” a radioac¬ 
tive nuclear bioweapon that will 
have the effect of “Hiroshima 
PLUS Nagasaki,” which Silva 
helpfully screams into the face 
of a hacker attempting to decode 
the self-destructing hard drive 
with the powder’s locations. Noor 
promises the code to the drive 
upon delivery to the plane. 

You don’t cast Uwais, the star 
of “The Raid,” and a master of 
the brutal Indonesian fighting 
style silat, without letting him 
run amok on bad guys. As a 
performer and fight choreogra¬ 


pher, Uwais delivers, with some 
extremely athletic and imagi¬ 
native kills, mostly performed 
while handcuffed. It’s also far 
and away Uwais’s best acting 
performance in a film, and he 
almost makes “Mile 22” worth it. 

Perhaps that’s because Uwais 
is an oasis of calm in the midst 
of the complete mayhem that is 
“Mile 22.” Silva, the hot-headed 
career special ops man, is 
characterized as highly gifted, 
with a tragic past. His signature 
techniq.ue appears to be talking 
people into submission. Silva 
commits war crimes of words in 
the form of extensive, sarcastic, 
quick monologues about every¬ 
thing from Lincoln to Warren 
Buffett. Fortunately, the other 
team members consistently point 
out his unhinged verbosity, even 
while their dealing with their 
own chaos — primarily a nasty 
custody battle Alice (Lauren 
Cohan) is attempting to mediate 
via satellite phone in the middle 
of a dangerous mission. 

It’s clear Carpenter, whose 
father had a military background 
(she’s also a DuPont), knows her 
details, and the script is jam- 
packed with cynical nuggets 
about traditional governments, of 
secretive warfare and existential 
musings on the elusive nature 
of heroism. But Berg refuses to 
give the lines room to breathe, 
to fully land, instead pummeling 
the audience with them. “Mile 
22” is an interesting anomaly in 
the Berg-Wahiberg exploration 
of heroism, exploring the darker, 
shadow side of the archetype. “A 
killer who looks like a hero, that’s 
the real weapon of mass destruc¬ 
tion,” Silva intones, in the one 
statement that comes through 
loud and clear. 


“MMe 22” is ratecf R for strong violence 

and language throughout. Running 
time: 95 minutes. 



A troubled adolescent (AnnaSophia Robb, far right, with co-star Noah Silver) sent to a boarding school for girls discovers the institution holds ancient paranormal secrets 
in “Down a Dark Hall.” Co-starring Uma Thurman. A review of the supernatural thriller was not available at press time. “Down a Dark Hall” is rated PG-13 for mature 
thematic content, terror and violence, some language including a sexual reference, and smoking. Running time: 96 minutes. 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Oxborough, Norfolk, PE33 
9PS, England 

Oxburgh Hall is about a 36-minute 
drive from RAF Mildenhall via the 
B1112. Head east on the AllOl. At 
the roundabout, take the first exit 
onto Mildenhall Road and continue 
onto Eriswell Road. Then turn left 
onto the B1112 and follow it until you 
reach a roundabout leading to the 
A134. Continue straight through the 
roundabout onto the A134, turn right 
on Oxborough Road and then turn 
right into Oxburgh Hall. Free on-site 
parking is available. 

TIMES 

10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 

COSTS 

Entry to the house and gardens is 
10.90 pounds ($14) for adults, 5.45 
per child and 27.25 for families of two 
adults and two children. 

FOOD 

The Tea Room serves sandwiches, 
jacket potatoes, soups and sausage 
rolls from noon to 2:30 p.m.; hot and 
cold drinks, scones and cakes are 
available from 10:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 

INFORMATION 


Medieval jaunt 

Centuries of history to explore at Oxburgh Hall, 
a stunning 15th-century moated manor house 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

I saw impressive Tudor brickwork, 
vibrant embroideries by Mary 
Queen of Scots, heard ghostly tales 
and delved into one of the few sur¬ 
viving priest holes in England within 
my first hour at Oxburgh Hall. 

The moated country house, built in 
1482 during the War of the Roses by Sir 
Edmund Bedingfeld, housed his family 
for about 500 years. 

After passing through a daunting 
exterior wall, I was amazed by the 
colored brickwork, manicured lawns 
and gardens. 

The inside of Oxburgh Hall was very 
dark, with heavy drapes blocking out 
most of the sun and much of the sum¬ 
mer heat. Sections of wall opened to 
reveal hidden doors used by servants, 
who weren’t allowed to use main entry- 
ways. 

Visitors can explore nine rooms 
on two floors, each with its own view 
of lived-in history, with neoclassical 
artwork, furniture, costumes and other 
items collected by the family through¬ 
out the centuries. 

Upstairs in the North Bedroom, a 
guide told me about the 300-year-old 
ghost of a jilted lover, an Italian count¬ 
ess in Tudor dress who jumped out the 
bedroom window and drowned in the 
moat below. 

I hastily made my way down the hall 
and stumbled into a room with embroi¬ 


dered panels woven in colored silks, 
silver and silver-gilt thread by Mary 
during her imprisonment in England. 

The queen made the embroideries, 
which depict morals from classical 
literature and contemporary folklore, 
to express her private thoughts because 
all of her wartime correspondence was 
monitored by her captors, according 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. 

The King’s Room is also on the 
second floor, where I found a priest 
hole near a medieval toilet. Such holes 
served as hiding places for Catholic 
priests during their persecution under 
Queen Elizabeth I. 

One of the guides told me, “You can 
go in there,” so I boldly crammed my¬ 
self through the entrance. 

During the Elizabethan period, 
priests from the Continent would sail 
into nearby King’s Lynn to give covert 
Catholic mass service at Oxburgh Hall. 

After emerging from the cramped 
hiding space, I left the King’s Room 
and climbed a staircase up to an open 
space on the rooftop battlements, which 
offers a panoramic view of 70 acres of 
the surrounding woodlands. 

In my next visit to Oxburgh Hall, I 
plan to explore the woodland trails and 
And out what life was like for a medi¬ 
eval soldier during the annual War of 
the Roses re-enactment. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_stripes 


Email: oxburghhall@nationaltrust. 
org.uk, website: nationaltrust.org. 
uk/oxburgh-hall 


— William Howard 


Clockwise from top: Oxburgh 
Hall is a moated country 
house constructed in 1482, 
during the War of the Roses; 
Mary Queen of Scots made 
embroideries such as this 
one during her imprisonment 
at Oxbuigh Hall; priest holes 
allowed clergymen to hide 
away during the persecution 
of Catholics in England. 

Photos by William Howard 
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Broaden your horizons with 'reality travel' 


H onolulu or Havana? The world 
is full of travel opportunities 
that are more than enjoyable 
— they can be transformation¬ 
al. By getting out of our comfort zone, we 
realize that different people find different 
truths to be self-evident and God-given. 
We gain an understanding of the other 96 
percent of humanity who aren’t American 
— and in many ways, we can learn a lot 
about our own country by viewing it from 
afar. 

While many rewarding destinations are 
not on the typical bucket list, they can be 
perfectly safe and reasonable to explore. 
And, while it’s certainly doable to adven¬ 
ture on your own, I prefer to enlist what I 
call “reality tour” companies. I’ve taken 
several tours with companies like this, 
and found them to be informative, inspira¬ 
tional and a great value. 

Even if you normally don’t consider 
yourself a “tour person,” visiting a compli¬ 
cated corner of the world with a nonprofit 
organization is a good bet: Compared to 
independent travel, their tours are safer, 
easier (the logistics have been worked out 
for you), and, since they offer connections 
to a network of people at your destination, 
they give you insider knowledge, greatly 
increasing your educational opportunities. 

Years ago, I spent two intensive weeks 
in Central America with 14 Americans on 
a tour organized by Augsburg University’s 
Center for Global Education and Experi¬ 
ence. At our first hotel, we had an orien¬ 
tation meeting and met our tour guide. 
Looking around the room, I realized that 
this group was one of hardened political 
thinkers — lawyers, a legislator, political 
organizers, businesspeople and activists. 
There wasn’t a selfie stick in sight. 

The tour incorporated a program 
designed to give us a balanced look at a 
complex situation: We visited with the 
local United Nations peacekeeping group, 
the local military’s PR office, professors 




Rick Steves 


from local colleges, farm workers’ unions 
and church groups. One day we met with 
socialists in the morning, and the US. am¬ 
bassador in the afternoon. The next day 
we met with the pro-business, right-wing 
political party (supported by the US.), 
then the Mothers of the Disappeared 
(women whose 
sons were killed 
by right-wing 
death squads). 

These experi¬ 
ences contributed 
mightily to my 
political aware¬ 
ness. My group 
and I returned 
from our trip with 
valuable insights, 
ready to question 
traditional ways of thinking. 

Our nation is confronted with compli¬ 
cated and unprecedented challenges. And 
lessons learned from our travels have 
never been more important as we search 
for answers. Here are some travel orga¬ 
nizations that can help thoughtful Ameri¬ 
cans get an education on the road. 

Friendship Force: This nonprofit 
focuses on person-to-person exchange, 
with locals welcoming travelers into their 
homes. Each one- to three-week program 
includes fun experiences, such as learning 
to make traditional lavash bread in Ar¬ 
menia, visiting historic Brazilian fishing 
villages or tobogganing on sand hills in 
Australia’s Hunter Valley. 

Global Exchange’s Reality Tours: 
Global Exchange’s five- to 16-day Real¬ 
ity Tours connect travelers to locals in 40 
destinations to help them gain perspective 
on international human rights. Partici¬ 
pants get a first-hand look at global issues, 
with experiences such as meeting with 
health organizations in Haiti, observing 
Cuban teachers and musicians at work or 
visiting a farming co-op in Korea. 



Rick SjEVEs/Ricksteves.com 


Taking an educational tour often means you’ll visit a struggling part of the world and 
engage with the locals — like these schoolchildren in El Salvador. 


New Community Project: Their one- to 
two-week Learning Tours enable partici¬ 
pants to learn about places where people 
are struggling with basic needs. Tour 
members meet people from all walks of 
life — from human trafficking survivors 
to indigenous shamans to farmers — to 
learn about difficult challenges that peo¬ 
ple are facing with resilience and hope. 

Xperitas’ Community Partnership Pro¬ 
grams: This nonprofit educational organi¬ 
zation offers one- to two-week immersive 
programs with local, grassroots organi¬ 
zations in indigenous and marginalized 
communities around the world. Travelers 
live with the partner communities, eat 
what the locals eat and help with commu¬ 
nity-led local development projects. 

AFSNext: Part of AFS-USA (the study 
abroad organization), AFSNext offers 
international volunteer opportunities 
(such as community advocacy, teaching, 
and humanitarian work) and professional 


internship programs (such as wildlife con¬ 
servation and community development). 

In addition to educational tours, various 
organizations sponsor “volunteer vaca¬ 
tions,” work camps and other service 
projects in needy countries, including 
Global Volunteers, Volunteers for Peace 
and Service Civil International. If you’ve 
got more time and stamina than money, 
consider Workaway.info, which connects 
you with families or small organizations 
offering room and board in exchange for 
volunteer work (usually manual labor 

— gardening, carpentry and painting). 

I believe that if more of its citizens trav¬ 
eled out of their comfort zones, America 

— with all its power, wisdom, and good¬ 
ness — could do a better job of making our 
world a better place. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Buskers in Ferrara 

A Renaissance city of art 
and culture provides a regal 
backdrop for what’s widely 
considered one of Italy’s most 
important street art festivals. 

From Aug. 18-19 and Aug. 
21-26, Ferrara Buskers Festival 
invites more than 1,000 artists 
from 35 nations to perform their 
unique brands of music and 
entertainment. About 20 musical 
groups share the stages with 300 
or so dancers, clowns, acrobats, 
jugglers, magicians and other 
performers promising acts to 
dazzle and amaze. 

Festivities run from 6 p.m.- 
midnight daily except on Aug. 19 
and 26, when acts perform from 
5 p.m. to 8 p.m. Entry is free, and 
tips are appreciated. 

Some of the performers will 
go on tour to other Italian cities 
too. Catch their evening perfor¬ 
mances in Mantova on Aug. 16, 
in Comacchio on Aug. 17 or in 
Lugo on Aug. 20. Online: ferra- 
rabuskers.com 

Lanterns and lights 
in Ludwigsburg 

The name Bluehendes Barock 
or Blooming Baroque Ludwigs¬ 
burg refers to the extensive 
gardens bordering the Lud- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




wigsburg Residential Palace, a 
lavishly styled ensemble of 18 
buildings with 452 rooms. The 
palace’s colorful flowerbeds and 
fairy-tale gardens take up nearly 
80 acres in their own right and 
attract more than half a million 
visitors each year. 

These grounds double as the 
venue for events throughout the 
year. Next up on the docket is 
Lichterzauber, a festival of lights 
to be held Aug. 18. A few pleasant 
afternoon hours can be whiled 
away admiring the flora, listen¬ 
ing to street musicians perform 
or watching model ships sail in 
the castle’s lake. For the kids, 
there’s a puppet show, a clown or 
the chance to construct a lantern 



Courtesy of blueba.de 


At Lichterzauber, or the festival of lights, participants can make their 
own iantems and enjoy other sights and activities on the scenic 
grounds of the Ludwigsburg Residentiai Palace. 


on one’s own (parents must pay a 
bit for the craft materials). 

The best part of the day 
begins as the light fades, and 
tens of thousands of lit candles 
and illuminated lanterns lend a 
shimmering glow to the park and 
its surroundings. The traditional 
Parade of Lanterns sets off from 
the palace’s great staircase at 8 
p.m., and a show of pyrotechnics 
at 9:30 p.m. closes the day. 

Visitors can enter the park 
from 12:30 p.m. Entry costs 
9 euros for adults, 5 euros for 
children ages 4-15 and is free for 
those ages 3 and under. Online: 
blueba.de/de/lichterzauber.html 

Mark calendars now for 
autumn-hued fun at Blooming 
Baroque. From Aug. 31, gourds 
rule the grounds as the park 
hosts what’s billed as the world’s 
biggest pumpkin exhibition. 

In addition to sampling pump- 
kin-based culinary treats or 
admiring the monster pumpkins 
competing to be named world’s 
biggest, it’s possible to witness 
how a pumpkin can double as a 
boat. Racers take to the waters in 
carved-out gourds and attempt to 
paddle their ways to glory Sept. 
22 and 23. 

Pottery test in Poland 

Have you ever pondered the 


origins of that cutely decorated, 
blue and white ceramic mug 
you picked up on base on a 
whim? It might well be a piece of 
Boleslawiec pottery, so named 
for the city in western Poland in 
which it is produced. 

Through Aug. 19, more than 
a hundred sculptors, artists and 
exhibitors proudly display and 
sell their popular and durable 
stoneware at the “Boleslawieck- 
iego Swieta Ceramik.” In addi¬ 


tion to shopping enough to burst 
one’s cupboards back home, 
visitors can try shaping their 
own creations under a master’s 
guidance. In the evenings, musi¬ 
cians perform and DJs play their 
sounds. A ceramics parade takes 
place from 6 p.m. Aug. 17, and 
the “Ceramics Splash of Colors,” 
a Holi-inspired festival involving 
the throwing of colored powders, 
gets started at 4 p.m. Aug. 18. 
Online: swietoceramiki.pl 
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Saltimbocca alia Romana awaits a diner at the picturesque Ristorante Cardinale in Kaiserslautern, 
Germany. The restaurant, in a cellar constructed in 1470, serves pizza, pasta, meat dishes and fish. 


After Hours: Germany 


By J.P. Lawrence 
Stars and Stripes 

C ardinale Ristorante, located in down¬ 
town Kaiserslautern, boasts a cozy, 
romantic dining room with a curved 
stone ceiling and a history dating back 
half a millennium. 

Chef and owner Skendo Shala said ambience 
was what drove him to open his restaurant in 
the building near Ludwigstrasse, whose vaulted 
cellar, constructed in 1470, serves as the dining 
area. Shala took over the space in 2014, after what 
he said were years waiting for the location to open 
up. “I like old houses. It’s romantic,” Shala said of 
the 60-person space. “Small but romantic.” 

Cardinale’s menu features pasta, pizza, meat 
dishes and fish. The selections refiect Shala’s 
training in northern Italian cuisine. Born in 
Croatia, he grew up in Italy before moving to 
Germany in 1993. 

“Everything Italian is good food,” he said. 
During a noontime visit, I ordered his favorite 
dish, saltimbocca alia Romana — veal cutlets 
lined with prosciutto and sage. In the kitchen 
above the dining room, Shala pounded and salted 
cuts of veal and then pan-fried them. In another 
pan, he Hipped noodles coated in heavy cream 
and a sprinkling of Parmesan. 

After a fiourish of salt and pepper, he plated the 
dish with herbs grown in his home garden and 
carried it down a spiral staircase into the dining 
room. (Shala worked as a waiter while learning to 
cook, which he said helped him learn all aspects 
of restaurant life.) 

The veal was tender, and its fiavor served as a 
complement to the more bold-tasting prosciutto. 

During another visit the same day, I had 
spaghetti frutti di mare, which likewise offered 
a mix of fiavors: mussels, shrimp and squid. The 
seafood menu varies, Shala said, and he orders 
fresh fish from Mannheim every day. 

The less adventurous can try the thin-crust 
pizza, crisp near the edges but soft in the middle, 
or the rump steak, served with mushrooms and a 
fiood of grilled onions. 

A party of 14 customers at a recent dinner rated 
their meal above average, with high marks for the 
ambiance and the serving staff 
“People come here and ask me, ‘What can you 
cook for me today?’” Shala said, “and I say, ‘good 
food.’” 



Skendo Shala, Ristorante Cardinale’s chef and 
owner, prepares his favorite dish, saltimhocca 
alia Romana, during lunch. The dish is made 
of veal lined with prosciutto and reflects the 
Croatian-horn Shala’s education in Italian cuisine. 
“Everything Italian is good food,” Shala says. 


CARDINALE 

RISTORANTE 

Location: Am Rittersberg 14, 67657 Kaiser¬ 
slautern, Germany 

Hours: Lunch 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.. Dinner 5:30 
p.m. to 11 p.m. Mondays-Saturdays 
Prices: Appetizers and salads 3 euros to 
14.50 euros ($3.50-$16.80), entrees 5 to 24.50 
euros, drinks 2.10 to 5.50 euros 
Information: Phone (-f 49)(0)631 7500-8755 
Website: restaurant-cardinale.de 

— J.P. Lawrence 





Chef thinks biblical manna 
is the next fad for foodies 


By Mikaela Lefrak 
Special to The Washington Post 

L ast year, as Todd Gray 
and his wife, Ellen 
Kassoff, prepared to 
open their 165-seat, 
Mediterranean-inspired restau¬ 
rant at Washington’s Museum of 
the Bible, they faced a culinary 
conundrum. The name they had 
settled on for the eatery was 
Manna, a reference to the food 
God sent down to the Israelites 
after their escape from Egypt in 
the Bible. But if the restaurant 
was to be called Manna, they 
wanted to be able to serve it to 
their guests. “Oh my gosh,” Gray 
recalls thinking. “Where are we 
going to get manna?” 

Answering that question de¬ 
pends on how you define manna, 
which could be its own concen¬ 
tration in biblical studies and 
ethnobotany. Even in the book 
of Exodus, the Israelites didn’t 
know what it was at first. The 
word derives from the ancient 
Hebrew phrase “man-hu,” which 
can be translated as a question: 
“What is it?” 

As the story goes, the Israelites 
awoke one morning during their 
wanderings to find “thin fiakes 
like frost on the ground.” It was 
“white like coriander seed” and 
tasted like “wafers made with 
honey.” Some biblical scholars 
and scientists believe that manna 
was a real food, though there’s 
disagreement on which one. 

“There’s a lot of theories out 
there,” says Susan Masten, the 
Museum of the Bible’s curator 
of antiquities, who has studied 
biblical plants extensively. One 
of the oldest references she has 
found is from a monastery in the 
Sinai region dating to the 3rd or 
4th century. The monks used the 
term to describe a sweet resin 
that appears on certain shrubs in 
the Middle East, such as camel’s 
thorn and tamarisk. Insects 
secrete the resin after they con¬ 
sume and digest plant sap. 

Others believe manna refers 
to dried plant sap, or a type of 
mushroom with psychedelic 
properties. The Koran makes 
reference to the story of manna, 
and a hadith — a collection of 
sayings from the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad — refers to truffles as a 
type of manna. 

A handful of other American 
chefs have cooked with manna, 
but now Gray envisions it becom¬ 
ing the next big foodie trend, 
like Himalayan sea salt or black 
truffles. He wants you to put it 
on your roast chicken, to dust it 
on your fish kebab after taking 
it off the grill, and to use it like 
sprinkles on vanilla ice cream. 

Just a couple of obstacles 
stand in his way: For one, many 
Americans think manna is a fic¬ 
tional crop. For another, the real 
thing is nearly impossible to get 
in the United States — thanks to 
political tensions with a country 
halfway around the world. 

Gray had gotten his first taste 
of manna from an Iranian named 
Behroush Sharifi. The Manhat¬ 
tan-based Saffron King, as he is 
known, makes his living selling 
imported Iranian spices to top 
American chefs. Gray remem- 



Dixie D. VEREEN/For The Washington Post 


Chef Todd Gray sprinkles his 
version of manna on a seafood 
kebab July 8 at Manna, Gray’s 
restaurant in the Museum of the 
Bible in Washington. 

bers buying an ounce or two of 
manna from him for about $35 
and falling in love with its sweet 
fiavor and mystical name. 

Manna is not a mass-marketed 
product in the Middle East, 
probably because of the labor- 
intensive harvesting process. 
Harvesters must cut a bush’s 
branches and wait for the resin 
to appear overnight and harden 
in the morning sun. Then they 
shake or scrape it off the plant by 
hand and pick out impurities like 
leaves and stems. 

A decade ago, when trade 
between Iran and the United 
States was more open than it is 
currently, Sharifi started selling 
varieties of imported manna to a 
handful of American chefs. 

Because there hasn’t been 
much of an American market for 
it, the product hasn’t caught on 
with spice importers. 

Meanwhile, Sharifi says his 
business is perpetually on the 
verge of collapse due to the frag¬ 
ile trade relationship between 
the United States and Iran. 

Last November, Gray bought 
out much of Sharifi’s remaining 
manna: He paid $325 for a one- 
pound bag. He uses his dwin¬ 
dling supply sparingly. 

For now, at least. Gray has 
been developing a Plan B: 
mixtures of his own creation 
that can approximate the taste 
of Sharifi’s manna. After Manna 
the restaurant had closed for the 
day recently, he let me try some 
Persian manna, as well as two 
versions of his blends. 

The first was a mix of bee pol¬ 
len, puffed rice, rose petal sugar 
and smoked Maldon salt, served 
sprinkled on a salted caramel 
chocolate tart. It tasted fiowery 
and sweet, but with a chalkier 
consistency than real manna. 

The second blend — fennel pol¬ 
len, sesame, sumac — brought 
a satisfying manna-like crunch 
to a halibut, bell pepper and red 
onion skewer. It tasted more 
savory and complex. 

When I asked Gray if he could 
really describe his two concoc¬ 
tions as manna, he said yes. Gray 
says it’s impossible to be com¬ 
pletely sure what the Bible was 
referring to in the first place. 

Gray dreams of one day 
refining his personal version of 
manna into a marketable product 
that capitalizes on both its mysti¬ 
cal name and the real-world 
health benefits of bee pollen, 
such as its antioxidant proper¬ 
ties. 


lawrence.JP@stripes.c 
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Grass and nettles grow up around a row of abandoned, dilapidated cottages in the ghost village of Tyneham, in Dorset, England, in 
July. The tiny settlement was evacuated on War Department orders in 1943, to provide more land for training ahead of D-Day in 
World War II. The people were never allowed to return, and it remains in military hands. 

An English village abandoned during WWII open to visitors on weekends 


By Jerry Harmer 

Associated Press 

E xplore Britain’s southern coast 
carefully enough and you can 
still find relics of the dark years 
when the country awaited Nazi 
invasion: abandoned radar stations; 
tank-traps lost in farmers’ fields; half-hid¬ 
den concrete bunkers overlooking wide, 
shingle beaches. 

Then there’s Tyneham. 

The first glimpse of this tiny Dorset vil¬ 
lage is from the long, steep road that takes 
you from sweeping views of the coast 
down into a small, wooded valley. At its 
bottom, Tyneham peeps out from behind a 
cloak of trees. 

Or rather, what’s left of it. 

“This is like Pompeii!” my young son 
exclaims, as we stand in front of what had 
once clearly been a row of cottages. 

But now only the shells remain. No 
doors. No windows. No roofs. He’s right. 
Baking in a Mediterranean-like heatwave, 
the ruins do have the feel of an archaeo¬ 
logical site, an ancient settlement that had 
met an apocalyptic end. 

And in a way, that’s exactly what hap¬ 


pened to Tyneham. 

Its roots stretch back before that great 
watershed of British history, the Norman 
Conquest of 1066. For more than a thou¬ 
sand years, its residents had eked out a 
precarious living from land and sea. 

Then, one day, its long, unremarkable 
history stopped dead. 

It was late 1943 and the tide of the Sec¬ 
ond World War was turning. D-Day was 
barely six months away. The British mili¬ 
tary urgently needed more land for tank 
training and maneuvers. With a large base 
nearby, already, its eyes quickly and easily 
fell on the quiet settlement by the sea. 

In November, that year, residents re¬ 
ceived letters from the War Department 
ordering them to leave within a month. 

The note assured them this was “in the 
National Interest” and hoped they would 
make this “no small sacrifice” with “a good 
heart.” Within weeks they had packed up 
and left their lush Dorset valley. They’d 
lived with the dread of German invasion 
for four years, but the army that actually 
made them refugees was their own. 

As they departed, one of them pinned a 
note to the church door: 

“Please treat the church and houses 


with care ... We will return one day and 
thank you for treating the village kindly.” 

Since then, the roofs and upper floors 
have collapsed; the doors and windows 
fallen out. Trees, grass, and weeds 
reclaimed the land. But the people never 
did. What was said to be temporary be¬ 
came permanent. The land still belongs 
to the Ministry of Defense — signs on the 
approach road remind you of that — but 
most weekends the tanks and guns fall 
silent, and the public is allowed in. 

It may be small but a visit is utterly 
absorbing. As you pass down the rows 
of hollowed-out cottages, unobtrusive 
display boards show sepia photographs of 
how they used to look and who lived there, 
and tell you what they did — postmistress, 
farmer, gardener — allowing your mind to 
people the ruins with flesh and blood. 

The schoolhouse has been restored to 
look exactly as it would have, in the early 
20th century, and St. Mary’s church has 
been carefully maintained. But every¬ 
thing else has been laid low by time, and 
that’s what draws you in. 

We wander down shaded village tracks, 
from The Row to Rectory Cottages, 
then picnic beside a sun-bleached, stone 


KNOW & GO 

Located about a three-hour drive from 
London, close to the southwest coast, 
roughly between Lulworth and Corfe, in 
the county of Dorset. There is signposting 
close to the village but it is minimal and 
easily missed. Even a GPS will only put 
you in the general location. Open most 
weekends and public holidays, though it is 
best to check by calling (44)-1929-404819 
for a recorded message giving current 
information. Parking is free though a 
donation of 2 pounds is suggested. There 
is no shop, toilets or visitor center. 



St Mary's Church in Tyneham stands 
beneath a blue sky. When the residents 
left, one of them pinned a note to the 
church door asking that the homes and 
buildings be treated with respect, as they 
fully expected to return. But they never 
did, and Tyneham remains in military 
hands. The church has been maintained 
but time and nature have overwhelmed 
the dwellings, earning Tyneham the 
nickname of the ghost village. 



A British Ministry of Defense sign warns 
visitors that they are on a firing range 
near Dorset, England. 


skeleton that was once home to the Taylor 
family, who washed the village’s clothing. 
Butterflies flit from thistle to nettle and 
the blinding sunshine throws deep shad¬ 
ows across the ruins. 

“It makes you realize how hard life was 
in those days,” says Dorset resident, Linda 
Bryan, 70, looking at Laundry Cottages. 
“How sad they had to move out. I wonder 
where they went?” 

Her niece, Lesly-Anne Meader, 60, from 
nearby Hampshire, is on her first visit. “It’s 
very evocative. You can see all the people 
living here,” she says. “I hke ghost stories.” 
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great programm for children and families 
family-friendly entrance fees 
• free parking and ride 
performance juggling and stilt walking 
Jousting tournaments 
■ weekend pass 



Historical Castle Festival 

in 54531 Monderscheid / Niederburg 
August 25th and 26th 

www.burgenverein.de info@burgenverein.de ^ 
Touristinfo Manderscheid, 54531 Manderschei^ I 

fone 06572 932665 fax 06572 933521 -- 

manderscheid@gesundland-vulkaneifel.de ^ 
tickets also at: ticket regional.de 
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Tips on how to stay 
healthy while flying 

Quay Snyder flies more than 
130 times a year on commercial 
flights. As an aerospace medi¬ 
cine specialist, pilot and flight 
instructor, he feels perfectly 
safe in the air. He points out that 
one person has died in the U.S. 
on a commercial airline in the 
past nine years, compared with 
nearly 40,000 a year who die in 
vehicle crashes in this country. 
Snyder’s job, in the held of avia¬ 
tion medicine, is to help people 
stay healthy while flying. 

He shared advice for making 
wellness a priority while flying. 

Separate fact from Action 
when it comes to contagion. 
Snyder is quick to point out that 
travelers are not more likely to 
get sick on an airplane than they 
are in other spaces. In fact, he 
says, they may be less likely to 
catch a virus. That’s because air 
is exchanged more frequently 
on the plane than it is in typical 
offices and school buildings, and 
Alters on airplanes remove about 
99 percent of germs from the 
air. To catch a virus, he says, you 
need to be sitting “within about 
one or two rows” to someone who 
is sick. 

Choose a window seat. Snyder 
opts for the inside seat, when 
possible. He says that’s because 
airplanes are designed so that 
the air flow comes down from the 
top of the cabin and exits from 
vents on the floor by the window, 
so when you choose the window 
seat you benefit. 

Wipe down flat surfaces. Ger- 
maphobes cringe at the idea of 
touching a tray table that’s been 
touched by countless passen¬ 
gers before them, and for good 
reason. Snyder advises travelers 
to pack wipes (with at least 62 
percent alcohol) and use them to 
wipe down tray tables, arm rests 
and seat belt buckles. 

Keep your medications — and 
a list of those drugs — handy. 
Your carry-on is the best place 
for toting any medications you 
might need during your trip. 
Snyder also suggests carrying 
a list of the medications you’re 
taking along; on long flights, you 
may want to carry notes about 
your medical history. 

Get moving. Deep vein throm¬ 
bosis can happen when a blood 
clot forms within a vein. While 
airplane travel itself doesn’t 
cause deep-vein thrombosis, sit¬ 
ting in one place can contribute 
to it. On long flights, he suggests 
walking up and down the aisle 
or doing exercises in your seat to 
move your toes up and down and 
flex your calf muscles. 

Drink lots of liquids (except 
alcohol and coffee). Snyder says 
that the humidity level on an 
airplane is low, which is why 
travelers sometimes become 
dehydrated. Counteract it by 
increasing your water intake, 
and avoid drinking alcohol and 
caffeine, which are diuretics. 

Snyder also advises all travel¬ 
ers to wear their seat belts, listen 
to flight attendants during the 
safety briefing and read the 
safety card. “I probably irritate 
people by pulling out the safety 
card every time,” he says. But 
just as he goes through a safety 
checklist when he’s in the pilot 
seat, he says he wants to make 
sure, as a passenger, he’s ready 
and able to do what he needs to 
do to stay safe. 

— Kate Silver 
For The Washington Post 
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Explore Okinawan 
traditions and stunning 
views on Izena Island 

By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

I zena Island, one of the smaller islands 
that comprise the Ryukyu Island chain, 
is only a 55-minute ferry ride from 
northern Okinawa — but the island 
seems like it was frozen in time, due mainly 
to the way in which its residents preserve the 
traditional Okinawan way of life. 

The island’s population is small, about 1,500 
residents, and the island’s entire perimeter 
totals just 10 miles. For those looking to 
escape the larger crowds of Naha or Okinawa 
City, Izena provides an easy getaway for 
anyone in search of adventure — or simply a 
weekend away from home. 

The relatively new Ferry Izena, which 
shuttles visitors to the island twice a day, 
departs from Unten Port, located about a 
30-minute drive from the nearby city of Nago. 
Round-trip tickets for adults and children are 
available, and cars can also be brought onto 
the ferry for an additional fee based on the 
vehicle’s size. 

On my ferry ride to Izena, I decided to stay 
outside to enjoy the view and sea breeze. The 
ride across the water offers the chance to see 
sea turtles swimming alongside the ferry, or 
schools of flying flsh jumping out of the water. 

Due to its small size, there are no public 
transportation or taxi services available on 
Izena — so visitors who leave their personal 
vehicles at home should consider renting a car 
(3,600 yen), moped (2,050 yen) or bicycle (820 
yen) at Izena Rental Car, conveniently located 
across from the ferry dock at Nakada Port. 

The Izena Tourist Bureau is also located at the 
port, and can assist travelers with questions 



Izena Marine Service Guin is one of the many 
companies providing snorkeling tours to tourists. 



about the island and its many activities. 

There are several guesthouses 
offering lodging to tourists on Izena. 

On the recommendation of the tourist 
bureau, I stayed at Nakagawa Kan — a 
facility that serves a delicious breakfast 
and dinner for its guests that’s included 
in the cost of the stay. 

Izena is one of the few islands in the 
Ryukyu chain that is free from the 
region’s venomous habu snakes, which 
comes as a great relief for those looking 
to explore the many outdoor activities on 
the island. 

There are three designated camping 
sites on the island, all of which are free 
of charge. The Izena Campsite even 
offers the comforts of home in the form 
of a shower and toilets. 

Not big on camping? Take advantage of 
the pristine beaches and snorkeling sites 
located around the island instead. The 
waters around Izena have so far been 
spared from the mass bleaching of coral, 
and the island has long been a famous 
spot for snorkelers and scuba divers 
looking to catch a glimpse of marine 
life. This was one of the reasons I was 
inspired to visit the island. 

I joined an afternoon snorkeling tour 
hosted by Izena Marine Service Guin 
— the only shop on the island — that 
offers boat snorkeling and stand-up 
paddleboard tours — and was delighted 
to And that the region’s coral remains 
incredibly beautiful and healthy. Later 
that evening, on a different tour, the 
guide took me to a beach where I was 
able to relax and listen to the waves 
while examining the starry night sky. It 
was truly a memorable experience. 

The next morning, I decided to hike 
to Izena Forest Park — which offers a 
breathtaking view of the entire island. 

I also visited Nakada Community, 
where traditional Okinawan houses are 
preserved for visitors. The coral stone 
walls unique to these homes are a rare 
sight, as it is now illegal to remove coral 
from the region’s ocean. 

Of particular note is Mekaru House, 
which survived bombings in World War 

II and is now registered as a nationally 
important cultural property. The Mekaru 
family can trace its lineage back to the 
Ryukyu Kingdom era of King Shoen, who 
was born on the island in 1415. 

Izena is also famous for its rice farms, 
and tourists can purchase the island’s 



Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 


Above: In Izena Island’s Nakada village, 
traditional Okinawan houses are 
preserved for visitors. Top: Izena Forest 
Park offers a breathtaking view of the 
entire island. 



Make sure to stay on deck when the 
ferry departs Izena — the island’s 
residents give visitors a delightful 
send-off. 

first crop of the year at Nakada Port. I 
bought a bag of rice, as well as a bag of 
the region’s miso. It was quite heavy to 
carry these souvenirs, but I wanted to 
bring back a piece of Izena with me. (If 
you don’t want to carry a large bag of 
rice home, you can sample it at Teruteru 
— a restaurant located at the port.) 

When the ferry departs Izena, 
the island’s residents give visitors a 
delightful send-off with colorful paper 
streamers and cheerful goodbyes. As my 
ferry departed, I watched as people at 
the port held onto the tapes and waved 
goodbye, even as the ferry moved farther 
and farther away. 

These small gestures of hospitahty, 
along with the beauty of the island’s coral 
reefs and unspoiled landscape, made me 
reahze how special Izena Island is — and 
I vowed to return again someday. 

ichihashi.aya(I)stri pes.com 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Izena Island is located off the 
northwest coast of Okinawa 
and is accessible via ferry. 

TIMES 

The Izena ferry departs Unten 
Port twice a day at 10:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. The ferry back 
to Okinawa also departs twice 
daily from Nakada Port at 9 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Hours of op¬ 
eration for attractions varies. 

COSTS 

A round-trip ticket on the ferry 
costs 3,440 yen (about $31) for 
adults, and 1,730 yen for ages 6 
through 11. A discount is avail¬ 
able for groups of 15 or more. 
Camping on the island is free, 
while the price for a guest¬ 
house stay is 5,000 yen and up 
per person, per night. 

FOOD 

Teruteru, which serves local 
cuisine, is located at Nakada 
Port. Lunch is served 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m., and dinner is 
served 6 to 11 p.m. Last order 
for dinner is 10:30 p.m. The 
restaurant is closed Mondays, 
and Sundays during dinner. 

INFORMATION 

The Izena Tourist Bureau 
(0980-45-2435) is open week¬ 
days 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. The 
English-speaking concierge, 
Kasumi Miyagi, can assist 
foreign visitors. Bring cash, as 
most vendors on the island do 
not accept credit cards. 

— Aya Ichihashi 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



After Hours: Japan 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

J ust a short walk from Marine Corps Air 
Station Iwakuni, Rib House Bar & Grill 
is serving up something different for the 
locals, while offering a taste of home to its 
American patrons. 

Owner Phil Azevedo says the restaurant’s menu 
reflects the passion for food he said he inherited 
from his father and grandfather, both former bar¬ 
becue pit masters — as well as the influence of his 
Californian upbringing. 

At Rib House, diners can And American bar¬ 
becue favorites — such as ribs, smoked chicken 
and brisket — served alongside California-style 
Mexican dishes like tacos and enchiladas. The 
restaurant, which opened three years ago, also fea¬ 
tures homemade salsas and tortillas. Azevedo even 
makes the unique combinations used to marinate 
the menu’s meat items himself 
The restaurant brings a bit of American flair 
to Iwakuni, as the picnic table seating is similar 
to what you’d see at many barbecue joints in the 
States. There is also limited seating at an outdoor 
bar, which is perfect for days with nice weather. 

For Azevedo, Rib House is the realization of 
a lifelong dream. The Marine veteran, who was 
stationed in Japan, decided to open the restaurant 
in Iwakuni after leaving the service. 

“I always wanted to open a barbecue shack, 
because food makes people happy,” Azevedo said. 


“It brings people together, and that is something I 
love.” 

This love is apparent in the food Azevedo 
prepares. During my visit to Rib House, my New 
Mexican upbringing drew me toward the came 
asada taco (700 yen, or about $6.30), which is ac¬ 
companied by a side of classic Mexican-style rice 
and refried beans. Additional tacos can be added to 
each taco plate order for 500 yen apiece. 

The tender beef, marinated in orange juice, had 
a smoky and slightly acidic flavor and was compli¬ 
mented by the fresh, spicy salsa. A dollop of guaca- 
mole provided just the right amount of balance to 
cool down each bite. The toppings overflowed out 
of the soft, freshly made tortilla, so eating the taco 
required a fork to avoid making a mess. 

I also took advantage of the restaurant’s lunch 
special, which happened to be chicken enchiladas 
the day I visited (600 yen). Though not as spicy as I 
would prefer, they were big enough to feed an army 
(or even a group of hungry Marines). 

Azevedo hasn’t completely abandoned his Ma¬ 
rine Corps roots — so be prepared to walk your 
empty plates to a central collection point when 
you’re flnished eating. 

When food is made with love, it shows — and that 
is no exception at Rib House. While I’ve had only 
a few items on the menu, the food will keep me 
coming back. If the ribs taste as good as they smell, 
then my next trip should just as delicious. 

bolinger.iames@stripes.com 



Photos by James BoLiNCER/Stars and Stripes 

Above: The came asada tacos at Rib House Bar 
and Grill in Iwakuni, Japan, are the brainchild of 
California native Phil Azevedo, who settled in 
Iwakuni after leaving the Marine Corps. 

Right: Azevedo, the restaurant proprietor, inspects 
the meats smoking outside. 



Rib House Bar and Grill is just a 10-minute walk from the pedestrian 
gate at MCAS Iwakuni. Rib House offers American-style barbecue 
and Califomia-style Mexican food. 


RIB HOUSE BAR & GRILL 


Address: 2 Chome-7-22 
Kurumamachi, Iwakuni-shi, 
Yamaguchi-ken 740-0026 
Dress: Casual 
Price: Prices vary per item 
and range from 400 yen (about 
$3.25) for a single rib to 2300 
yen for a rib plate with one 
side. Lunch specials (500 yen 
and up) are also available. 
Hours: Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday, 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 


p.m.; Friday and Saturday, 11 
a.m. to midnight. Closed Tues¬ 
days and Wednesdays. 
Directions: From the west 
gate at MCAS Iwakuni, fol¬ 
low Route 189. Rib House is 
located 80 meters past the 
intersection with Route 188 on 
the right side of the road. 
Information: facebook.com/ 
ribhousebarngrill 

— James Bolinger 
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Photos by Oded Balilty/AP 


Left, a child plays next to a 100-year-old orange tree hanging above the ground in the old city of Jaffa, Israel, in July. Right, people enjoy the day in Jaffa. 
Israel’s port city of Jaffa is an ancient place. Today, glass towers and modern apartment complexes rise amid Jaffa’s old white stone buildings. It’s famous for 
its flea market and hummus cafes. But visitors will also find trendy bars, galleries and boutiques. 




People eat hummus at Ali Caravan Hummus in Jaffa. 


People dance in Akbar, a bar located in the flea market 
in Jaffa. 


People enjoy the day on Jaffa’s promenade overlooking 
Tel Aviv’s sMine and the Mediterranean Sea. 



A couple cycle in the Greek market in Jaffa. 


Two Israeli Arab women sit next to a shop in the old city 
of Jafla. 


People walk by St. Peter’s Church in Jaffa. 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 


Stone buildings and trendy cafes populate the Israel port city of Jaffa 


By Tali Arbel 

Associated Press 

J ust south of Tel Aviv’s glass towers and con¬ 
crete houses are the white stone buildings of 
Jaffa, the ancient port town. 

Jaffa has existed for thousands of years, but 
today it is one unified city with Tel Aviv, which was 
founded in 1909. Both Jews and Arabs live in Jaffa, 
and that’s refiected in the fiavors of the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Visitors will find a luxury hotel, the Setai, built out 
of a Crusader fortress that was later a prison and 
police station. Trendy cafes, galleries, bars and bou¬ 
tiques line narrow streets, intersecting with Jaffa’s 
well-known Arab hummus spots and bakeries, along 
with mosques, churches and synagogues. 

In and around Jaffa’s famous fiea market, Shuk 
Hapishpeshim, are streets dotted with cafes. On one 
of my visits, I sat in an alley and munched on Shaffa 
Bar’s shakshuka, poached eggs baked in tomato 
sauce, while chickens clucked on the roof of a build¬ 
ing down the street. 

Cafe Puaa has comfy, chic but mismatched furni¬ 
ture, and will sell you the plates you eat off (nearly 
everything is for sale). Its menu is packed with the 
vegetable dishes that Israeli cuisine is known for. 
After settling into a couch in the alley in front of the 
restaurant, I had a deconstructed sabich, a breakfast 
sandwich of fried eggplant and hard-boiled egg of 
Iraqi origin that’s a popular Israeli street food. (Try 
a regular sabich too, at Sabich Hasharon, a small 
storefront in Tel Aviv that specializes in them.) 

The market itself, surrounded by Yefet, Beit Eshel 
and Yehuda Margoza streets, is a paradise for those 
itching to debate trash versus treasure. Across sev¬ 
eral alleys, vendors spread wares on the ground and 
stack them in stalls. There are antiques, furniture, 
clothing, trinkets, coins. On Friday mornings and 
summer Tuesdays, a pop-up market of crafts and 
jewelry gets added to the mix. In the afternoon, a 
party erupts in the outdoor bars. 

But don’t forget hummus. In Jaffa, you can’t eat 
enough hummus, the chickpea puree that’s a bed¬ 
rock meal in Israel. 



IF YOU GO 


JAFFA: new.goisrael.com/article/178 
MYASSA SERI: Cooking lessons vary by group 
size: facebook.com/myassar.seri 


There’s Ali Caravan’s famous spot on HaDolphin 
Street, worth waiting in line for. Another crowded 
hummus disher is Ha’Asli on Yefet Street, cacopho¬ 
nous with families, workers and tourists, all seeking 
the platters of hummus, labne, kebab and salads 
delivered to tables minutes after ordering. You can 
watch the bakers at work at Abulafia, a popular bak¬ 
ery that stacks breads and other treasures in blue 
tile-lined glass cases by the sidewalk. 

Jaffa’s food offerings also stretch beyond the 
Mediterranean. Inside Tash and Tasha’s romantic, 
stone-walled interior are delicious dips, dumplings 
and breads from Georgia (the country, not the U.S. 
state). Milk, a coffee shop with limited seating, has 
expensive coffee and pretty pastries. 

Those interested in learning how to cook Arab 
food can also take a class with a local. Myasser Seri 
has for years been hosting tutorials in her small 
kitchen. She can put together a multi-course meal 
for your group to cook, or you can suggest dishes 
you’d like to try. Among the dishes we made were 
maqluba, a mound of rice or bulgur and vegetables 
inverted onto a plate; meatballs cooked in a sauce 
of tahini and yogurt; and the Arabic dessert knafe. 
Her version had thin shreds of pastry and nuts 
cooked in butter, sugar and lemon. 

Seri also introduced us to what she called the 
“Arabic Parmesan”: yogurt that had been dried in 
the sun to a rock-hard lump. She grated the block 
into a powder whose sharp, savory tang did indeed 
recall Parmesan cheese and added it to a salad of 
fried eggplant and thin-chopped celery. Prices for 
her lessons vary per person according to group size. 

One of Jaffa’s most popular spots for tourists is 
the old port. Vessels have set sail here since ancient 
times; it’s even mentioned in the Biblical story of 
Jonah, referred to as “Joppa,” where Jonah em¬ 
barked on the journey that led to his fateful en¬ 
counter with a big fish — or, in some versions of the 
story, a whale. The port is still used by local fisher¬ 
men but it also offers seafood restaurants, shops and 
entertainment. 

There’s plenty to eat and to buy in Jaffa. But one 
of the best things to do there is simply wander and 
take in the contrasts. 



Photos by Oded Balilty/AP 

Fisherman cast their rods, above, and youths play, at top, in Jaffa, Israel, in July. Visitors to the city, which has existed for thousands of years, can see both the old and the new. 
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Singer-songwriter Shooter Jennings, son of iconic country musicians Waylon Jennings and Jessi Colter, revisits ’80s country on his latest album, “Shooter.” 


STRAIGHT 

SHOOTER 

After several style shifts, Jennings returns to country 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

As the son of two iconic coun¬ 
try musicians, Waylon Jennings 
and Jessi Colter, Shooter Jen¬ 
nings was always trying to be 
unpredictable in his own career 
as a musician and producer. 

He’s recorded psychedelic 
metal and hard rock, released 
a concept album written with 
horror writer Stephen King and 
a tribute album to electronic 
disco pioneer Giorgio Moroder. 
So maybe the most unexpected 
thing he could do was make 
a classic, honky-tonk country 
record. 

“I think in the past I’ve always 
felt like this desire to prove that I 
was not just country,” Jennings, 
39, said from his home in Los 
Angeles, where he’s lived for 18 
years. “At this point for me, I felt 
like it was a left turn to do a re¬ 
ally country record.” 

Jennings really can’t escape 
his country roots, but he felt the 
timing was right to revisit the 
genre’s earlier era, specifically 
the heyday of ’80s country music, 
on his new record, “Shooter,” 
released Aug. 10. 

“I just also kind of felt like 
there was a large disenfran¬ 


chised group of country fans that 
maybe were a little tired of the 
politics or a little tired of where 
the direction of things were 
going,” Jennings said. 

He connected back with Dave 
Cobb, the producer who worked 
on his first country record “Put 
the ‘O’ Back in Country” in 2005, 
and whose Grammy-winning 
work with Jason Isbell and Chris 


Stapleton in recent years has 
made him one of the most in-de¬ 
mand producers in Nashville. 

“That was my first success¬ 
ful country record,” Cobb said. 
“That’s how I came to Nashville 
for the first time. I didn’t know 
a lot about country music before 
meeting him.” 

Jennings and Cobb were both 
producing Brandi Carlile’s criti¬ 


cally acclaimed new album, “By 
the Way, I Forgive You,” when 
they started throwing out song 
ideas with each other and the 
decision to do another record fell 
out of that, Cobb said. 

One of the songs, “Do You 
Love Texas,” is an ode to the 
Lone Star State, and features a 
chorus of singers, including Kris 
Kristofferson, Kacey Musgraves, 


Ray Benson and more, shout¬ 
ing “Hell yeah!” The song was 
released as a charity single last 
year to raise money for Hurri¬ 
cane Harvey relief. 

“We felt like it was the perfect 
opportunity to give something 
back to Texas, so we called 
everyone we knew and loved and 
got them to record a phone mes¬ 
sage and send it in,” said Cobb. 

He peppers the record with 
rollicking good-time tunes, like 
“D.R.U.N.K.” and “Bound Ta Git 
Down,” in which Jennings tries 
his best Jerry Lee Lewis impres¬ 
sion while he sings about playing 
with Guns N’ Roses at the age of 
23 and living in the Hollywood 
Hills. 

“Anything I write is going to 
be autobiographical and true to 
some degree,” Jennings said. 

But there’s also the crying-in- 
your-beer songs as well, such as 
“Living in a Minor Key,” a beau¬ 
tiful waltzy tribute to the late 
George Jones, and a love song for 
his wife Misty on “Rhinestone 
Eyes.” 

“He’s made rock records. He’s 
made country records,” Cobb 
said. “But I think his sweet spot 
is the record we just made. That 
really sums up him a lot.” 
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", 

Amanda Shires \ 

To the Sunset 
(Silver Knife/Thirty Tigers) 

The start of Amanda 
Shires’ new album sounds 
like a spin of the dial on an 
old radio struggling to find ^ 
station amid the static. Will 
it be country music? Pop? 

Rock? Or maybe something 
from outer space, which 
inspired the lyrics to the first song. 

Shires is way out there, an unclassifiable original, 
which is what makes “To the Sunset” a pleasure. Nash¬ 
ville superstar producer Dave Cobb was clearly on board 
with the idea of creating something different, and he 
helped Shires come up with a 10-song set that’s her best 
work yet. 

It starts with her quirky, quavery alto, which is pro¬ 
cessed and multi-tracked to excellent effect. A fine sup¬ 
porting cast includes her husband, Jason Isbell, who plays 
guitar riffs not heard on his own records and sounds as 
though he’s having a blast. 

Ditto Shires, who plays the uke, whistles and lets out a 
gleeful “Wooo!” at the start of the rocker “Eve’s Daugh¬ 
ter.” She should be happy after writing a batch of terrific, 
slightly twisted tunes filled with happy hooks and memo¬ 
rable melodies. 

Armed with a newly earned MFA in creative writing. 
Shires serves up quotable couplets about champagne, 
clothes envy and music versus sports. These songs would 
sound good on any radio, old or new. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 

Photo courtesy of All Eyes Media 


Madisen Ward 
& the Mama Bear 

The Radio Winners (Glassnote) 

Sure, the idea of a mother- 
and-son musical duo is adorable 
enough for you to want to check 
out their music or attend their 
live show. 

But what’s even better? The 
music is good. Like, really good. 

“The Radio Winners,” the new 
EP from Madisen Ward & the 
Mama Bear, is an exceptional 
six-song set featuring beautiful 
storytelling and piercing lyrics 
woven into folk, rock, roots and 
acoustic sounds. 

The Kansas City, Mo.-based 
duo made up of Ruth Ward and 
her son, Madisen, have been 
building a buzz by performing at 
coffee shops, music festivals and 
concerts promoting their excel¬ 
lent 2015 debut album, “Skeleton 
Crew.” 

On the new project, they’ve 
mastered harmonization — I 
mean, they are family after all 
— and the tunes are both rich 
and relatable. 

Madisen’s vocals are striking 
and intense, with Ruth coming 
in with ease on the songs, and at 
the perfect moments, especially 
on “Hell and Back” and “Family 
Treason.” 

Ruth and Madisen co-wrote 
each song, also working with 
Grammy-winner Nathan Chap¬ 
man — who produced on Taylor 
Swift’s first five albums — and 
Ryan Hadlock, best known for 
his work with the Lumineers, on 
the six tracks. 

What they’ve crafted with 
“The Radio Winners” puts them 
in contention for album of the 
year. 

— Mesfin Fekadu 
Associated Press 


The War and Treaty 

Healing Tide 

(Strong World/Thirty Tigers) 

Along with his considerable 
talents as a guitarist, singer, 
songwriter, producer, bandleader 
and radio host. Buddy Miller 
is an excellent talent scout. In 
the case of the War and Treaty, 
Miller gave his stamp of approv¬ 
al — and a helping hand — to an 
act beyond his usual Nashville 
orbit. 

Good call. Buddy, as always. 
Michael Trotter Jr. and Tanya 
Blount-Trotter, the pride of 
Albion, Mich., are husband and 
wife and a powerhouse R&B duo 
who sound as though they were 
born to sing together. 

Their full-length album debut, 
“Healing Tide,” is Americana 
in that it’s rooted in the nation’s 
pews, fields and street corners, 
all sweat and spirit and soul. 
Miller produced and captured 
the magic of the live perfor¬ 
mances that have caused such 
a buzz about the couple. The 
material draws from Sly Stone’s 
family but also the Carter Fam¬ 
ily, thanks to varied arrange¬ 
ments that include Dobro, banjo 
and autoharp. 

Trotter, a wounded warrior 
who served in Iraq and once 
composed songs to honor fallen 
comrades, wrote all 11 tunes 
with a focus on the glory of love. 
He and Tanya have huge voices, 
and while some of the most mov¬ 
ing moments come when they 
dial back the volume, mostly 
they swing and soar, whoop and 
wail, testify and sanctify, often in 
tandem. 

Showboating? A little. Show¬ 
stopping? Yes. 

— By Steven Wine 
Associated Press 


Among the Ghosts 

(Liberty & Lament/Thirty Tigers) 


Lucero has put out great 
records before, but for 
whatever reason — per¬ 
haps geography, confusion 
over genre or a lack of 
recognition from the folks 
who decide what gets heard 
— the Memphis-based 
quintet has never attained 
the level of stardom it prob¬ 
ably deserves. 

With “Among the 
Ghosts,” its ninth studio 
album, a fine under-the- 
radar rock ’n’ roll band 
keeps getting better. Its 
songs are better-crafted, 
its lyrics and playing are 
more mature, and the 
rough-hewn sound that 
was always charming but 
rarely transcendent is as 
good as it has ever been. 

Gone are the piano and 
guitar licks that occasion¬ 
ally sounded too much 
like Bruce Springsteen, 
although he remains an ob¬ 
vious influence. Gone, too, 
are the petulant lyrics that 
sometimes stood between 
singer-songwriter Ben 
Nichols and greatness. 

Nichols’ maturity is 
obvious, although he’s as 
vulnerable as ever. In the 
title cut, he pines from the 
road for his wife and baby 
girl, singing wistfully that 
“the first word she learned 
to say was goodbye.” 

The band’s playing 
rises to the challenge such 
intimate lyrics pose. Rick 
Steff’s piano is less deriva¬ 
tive, a more subtle comple¬ 
ment to the gritty guitar 
playing that still drives the 
band’s sound. 

The effect is more so¬ 
phisticated without losing 
the rawness that always 
gave Lucero its edge — 
which might just make this 
the band’s finest album yet. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 


Lucero 
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A modern retread 



By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 

J apanese role-playing 

games have strived to give 
players bigger and more 
bombastic experiences. 
Epic cutscenes rival anything 
this side of a Peter Jackson 
movie. Dazzling visuals show¬ 
case the latest hardware that 
make fantasies look like reality. 

But for all 
the effort to 
give fans a 
grand adven¬ 
ture, crucial 
elements of the 
genre were lost 
along the way 
— compelhng 
characters and 
daring story- 
telhng. Those 
have always been part of the 
cornerstone of JRPGs, the magic 
sauce that keeps players going for 
one more battle and makes the 
grind of leveling up rewarding. 

Although that seems like a lost 
art, there’s occasionally a game 
that hits that mark. The latest 
to do so is “Octopath Traveler.” 
Square Enix made this JRPG 
anomaly in partnership with 
Acquire, a video game studio 
better known for its ninja-centric 
“Tenchu” series. 

At first glance, “Octopath 


Traveler” could be mistaken 
for a Super Nintendo title. The 
sprite-based characters look like 
they’re straight out of “Final 
Fantasy VI.” The two-dimen¬ 
sional world appears flat, but 
closer inspection reveals modern 
touches. The landscape is partly 
made of polygons, and the fixed 
camera shows a world with depth 
as objects in the foreground and 
background blur and sharpen as 
players move through it. 

Completing the unique style 
is an Instagram-like Alter that 
encircles the periphery and 
gives “Octopath Traveler” the 
hazy look of a memory. It’s a 
faux-retro approach that evokes 
nostalgia while also hinting at 
cutting-edge design. 


The other unusual component 
of this JRPG is the structure. 

As the name implies, there are 
eight heroes. Players choose one 
to be the main character. From 
there, they are free to explore the 
world and meet up with the other 
protagonists. It gives players a 
tremendous amount of freedom 
as they gather allies in any order 
they wish, though each charac¬ 
ter’s story arc remains the same. 

What’s intriguing is that 
the narratives are diverse and 
distinct. Primrose, a dancer, fo¬ 
cuses on revenge and makes for 
one of the darker, more memo¬ 
rable plots. On the other hand, 
Cyrus’ narrative plays out like 
a detective story as he inves¬ 
tigates a mysterious lost book. 




More game reviews at stripes.com/games 


JRPG ‘Octopath Traveler’ cleverly 
mixes nostalgia with fresh ideas 


Alfyn’s path is introspective as it 
examines his job as a traveling 
apothecary and the harsh lessons 
of being a responsible medicine 
man. 

None of the heroes are saving 
the world in epic fashion, and 
that’s a good thing. The develop¬ 
ers offer a change of pace by 
telling personal stories that make 
the characters more multidimen¬ 
sional compared to other bland 
protagonists. 

After gathering each hero and 
exploring the map, players will 
have to travel to the far reaches 
of the world. Although players 
can technically go wherever they 
want, “Octopath Traveler” blocks 
progress artificially by Ailing 
some regions with tough mon¬ 
sters. To access these zones or 
even finish some heroes’ plotlines, 
players will need to grind out 
levels and pick up stronger gear. 

Thankfully, “Octopath Travel¬ 
er’s” combat is deep enough that 
battles are less redundant and 
addictively strategic. In a way, 
it’s almost like a puzzle. Enemies 
have certain weaknesses that 
players must exploit. Doing so 
lowers the shield points and 
when that rating hits zero, they 
are stunned and open to more 
damage. 

To help obliterate those shield 
points, heroes have a trait called 


Boost Points that go up each 
turn. The resource lets players 
attack more than once or it pow¬ 
ers up an attack. Knowing when 
to activate Boost Points is key 
to beating some of the tougher 
bosses in the game. 

The last element is the char¬ 
acter classes and jobs. Each 
hero has a special innate ability. 
H’aanit, the hunter, can capture 
beasts and use them in battle 
while Therion is a thief who can 
open locked chests. Some traits 
help solve side quests while oth¬ 
ers make the difference in com¬ 
bat. In addition to the primary 
jobs, the characters also have the 
option to get a secondary job by 
visiting special shrines. These 
roles open up stat boosts, differ¬ 
ent weapons and perks, making 
heroes more effective and ver¬ 
satile in combat. The customiza¬ 
tion will keep fans busy as they 
And the optimal group to power 
through the campaign. 

All of this makes “Octopath 
Traveler” a surprisingly robust 
JRPG. The developers deftly mix 
old-school concepts and modern 
sensibilities to create a project 
that’s refreshingly new and one of 
the better adventures this year. 

Platform: Nintendo Switch 

Online: octopathtraveler.nin- 
tendo.com 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Avengers: Infinity War”: This isn’t 
just another production in the comic book 
film universe. It’s the combination of the 
best of what the makers of all the past 
Marvel-inspired films have been giving 
viewers since “Iron Man” in 2008. 

Thanos (Josh Brolin) is on a quest to 
find elements for his Infinity Gauntlet, 
which would give him the power to com¬ 
plete a galactic plan that only a crazed 
supervillain would think makes sense. 
Standing in his way are a collection of 
heroes including Doctor Strange (Bene¬ 
dict Cumberbatch), members of the 
Guardians of the Galaxy, the majority 
of the Avengers, a large group of Black 
Panther’s team and Spider-Man (Tom 
Holland). 

“Avengers: Infinity War” has taken 
all of the elements that have made past 
films in the Marvel Cinematic Universe 
work and turned up the volume to 11. 


Marvel Studios/A P 

Josh Brolin plays Thanos, a supervillain 
with a plan for mass destruction, in 
“Avengers: Infinity War.” 

“Arrow: The Complete Sixth Sea¬ 
son”: There is a good reason “Arrow” 
is The CW’s longest-running DC series 
— multiple reasons. Not only is each 
episode filled with action, the stories 
deal with a lot of personal issues that 
give the characters a three-dimensional 
feel. And the writing is crisp and smart. 
Stephen Amell has never gotten the 
kudos or attention he deserves playing 
the characters of Oliver Queen and the 
Arrow. Queen’s role as the mayor has 
put him in a lot of political battles to go 
along with his efforts to be a father and 
friend. Amell makes both the scenes in 
a business suit and the arrow garb work. 
The release contains all 23 episodes 
from the sixth season, plus the show’s 
2017 Comic-Con Panel and the cross¬ 
over featurette. 

Also new on DVD: 

“SEAL Team: Season 1”: David 
Boreanaz plays the leader of a team of 
Navy SEALS in the CBS drama. 

“The Blacklist: Season Five”: Ray¬ 
mond “Red” Reddington (James Spader) 
rebuilds his criminal empire. 

“To Auschwitz & Back: The Joe 
Engel Story”: Joe Engel recounts his 
life in Poland during World War II. The 
documentary is the first film to be re¬ 
leased by the Holocaust Education Film 
Foundation. 

“Sid Caesar: The Works”: Set con¬ 
tains more than 11 hours of fan favorites 
and previously unreleased material plus 
a 20-page book of history, rare photos 
and notes. 

“Strike Back: The Complete Fifth 
Season”: Section 20 has new members 
in this action-packed Cinemax series. 

“Affairs of State”: Young D.C. aide 
gets his government career started by 
sleeping with powerful women. 

“Return of the Living Dead — Part 
II”: Writer/director Ken Wiederhorn 
offers a fun and gory look at the zombie 
apocalypse in this classic. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



Issa Rae is in the driver’s seat for the third season of ‘Insecure’ 


By Mesfin FEKADuMssociated Press 

I ssa Rae’s character on the hit series “Insecure,” who 
works for a nonprofit, does what most people in need 
of extra cash do: She becomes a Lyft driver. 

But the idea of making the show’s lead character 
a part-time driver came from Rae’s own experience: The 
actress said she applied to become a Lyft driver and was 
rejected. 

“I did the application, went to go get my stickers and 
(stuff) but then got denied because I had one traffic 
infraction in 2014 ... so I didn’t get to do it. I told the writ¬ 
ers’ room ... (and) they were so tickled at the idea that I 
would be a Lyft driver,” she said. “In thinking about just 
the rideshare phenomenon and how so many regular 
people are using it to make extra money, just the stories 
that come from that, it just made sense for Issa to have 
that as a side gig and all the awkward situations that 
could arise from being a Lyft driver.” 

Rae had applied to drive for Lyft when she had driven 
to Malibu last year to write the first episode of season two 
of “Insecure.” She said she filled up the rental car with 
gas and had extra, and wanted to make use of it. 

Season three picks up with Rae moving in with her 
ex, Daniel, and dealing with not being in the field for 
her full-time job because of a mistake she made. The 
33-year-old, who earned her first Emmy nomination this 
year for her leading role in the show she created, ex¬ 
plains how Jay Ellis reacted to not being a part of season 
three and appearing in Drake’s “Nice for What” video. 

The tea on season three 

Heading into the third season of “Insecure,” Rae had a 
goal: She didn’t want her show to feel predictable or stale. 
So she dug deep to write eight new episodes, calling the 
process challenging — but “in an exciting way.” 

“This season was harder—just because we closed so 
many doors last season. It felt like we were starting from 
scratch in a way,” Rae said. “When you get into a third- 
season show you kind of feel hke you know it. And even as 
writers you get a bit complacent like, ‘We know this (stuff); 
we know what we’re doing. We know who these people are. 


We got formula.’ And that’s what you never want.” 

She spent six months writing the episodes and three 
months filming. It all started with a retreat that she and 
executive producer Prentice Penny went on to discuss 
their thoughts for the season. 

“It is scary,” she said of adding new elements to the 
show and switching it up, “because you’re like, ‘People i 
are used to what they’re used to.’ ” k 

“But knowing where we took it overall. I’m very proud " 
of it,” she added. 

Boy bye 

Most of the headlines surrounding the return of “In¬ 
secure” were about how Jay Ellis’ character, Lawrence, 
would no longer be on the show. 

But how did Ellis take the news when Rae delivered it? 

Rae laughs when asked the question, then says: “It took 
a while because we were like, ‘Oh maybe he’ll show up, 
maybe he’ll show up.’ We just didn’t know truthfully what 
was going to happen and after all we were just like, ‘We 
have to tell him, because he could be working on some¬ 
thing else.’ Don’t want to waste his time.” 

“It was just a phone call. He took it really well,” she said. 

Fans petitioned for Rae to bring Lawrence back on the 
show, but the creator said while she adores the show’s 
fans, she’s not interested in “creative feedback.” 

“If you’re predicting the show, then we’re not doing our 
job,” she said. 

Video vixen 

She’s not Kiki, but she loves Drake: Rae said appear¬ 
ing in his music video for “Nice for What” was “a dream 
come true.” Rae makes a cameo in the clip alongside 
other women blazing trails in entertainment, including 
Tiffany Haddish, Tracee Ellis Ross, Misty Copeland and 
Yara Shahidi. 

Though Drake wasn’t on the set, Rae said she befriend¬ 
ed director Karena Evans, who also worked on the music 
videos for Drake’s “In My Feelings” and “God’s Plan.” 

“We are really in a renaissance of black women getting 
opportunities and shouts to (Drake) for recognizing (her) 
’cause she’s elevated his videos. Let’s be real,” said Rae. 


The HBO series “Insecure,” starring Issa Rae — photographed in New York on Aug. 8 - 
season. The Season 3 premiere airs Saturday on AFN-Spectrum. 

Taylor Jewell, Invision/AP 
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The alcohol 
conundrum 

There’s no question that pounding one drink 
after another is bad for your health. Things 
get murkier when it comes to ‘moderate’ 
drinking. What does that mean? What’s 
the limit? Can a health-conscious person 
serenely order a second round? 


By Joel Achenbach ■ The Washington Post 
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T he alcohol industry has long embraced the 
notion that alcohol in moderation not only 
won’t harm you but is actually good for 
you. The hypothesis gained traction in the 
early 1990s when “60 Minutes” reported on what 
is called the French Paradox. The French have low 
rates of heart disease despite all the butter, cream, 
foie gras, etc. in the Gallic diet. Some research¬ 
ers suggested that compounds in red wine, also 
favored by the French, explain the paradox. 

Many studies have shown that people who drink 
any kind of alcohol in moderation — wine, beer, 
spirits — have lower rates of heart disease than 
people who abstain or who drink heavily. But the 
evidence is stubbornly ambiguous. 

As reported in the Lancet earlier this year, a 
survey of the health of nearly 600,000 drinkers 
in 19 countries found that very moderate drink¬ 
ing — about one drink a day — lowers the rate of 
certain kinds of heart attacks but raises the risk 
of other cardiovascular problems. There’s no net 
benefit in life expectancy, the study found. 

Alcohol research is notoriously bedeviled 
by what are called “confounding effects.” The 
most obvious is that the nondrinking population 
includes people who can’t drink because of health 
problems. Meanwhile, healthy people feel free to 
drink. This can create a misleading impression of 
cause and effect. 

“People who drink moderately are healthier 
than people who don’t drink. But that doesn’t 
mean the drinking caused them to be healthier,” 
says University of Minnesota social epidemiologist 
Toben Nelson. 

This issue was supposed to be clarified by the 
10-year, $100 million Moderate Alcohol and Car¬ 
diovascular Health (MACH) trial, which started 
to enroll participants this year. 


It would have looked at 7,800 people on multiple 
continents, all older than 50 and at risk for heart 
disease. Teetotalers and heavy drinkers would 
have been ineligible to participate. The volunteers 
would have been randomly assigned into two 
groups, one that consumed a single alcoholic drink 
every day for six years and one that abstained 
from alcohol every day for six years. The goal was 
to see whether drinking a little bit lowered the rate 
of heart disease. 

But the National Institutes of 
Health terminated the project 
on June 15, saying the trial’s 
results would not be viewed 
as credible. The majority of 
the funding for the study 
was to have come from 
the alcohol industry, 
funneled through a 
nonprofit foundation. 

An internal investiga¬ 
tion by NIH also found 
flaws with the study 
design. It didn’t have 
enough participants, 
and it didn’t last long 
enough, said Michael 
Lauer, a cardiologist and 
deputy director for extra¬ 
mural research at NIH. 

The collapse of the trial left 
researchers where they’ve been 
for years, said Michael Holmes, a 
University of Oxford epidemiologist: “We’re 
at an impasse.” 

Alcohol consumption is included in the US. 
dietary guidelines, which say that alcohol can be 
consumed safely in moderation. That’s defined as 


no more than two drinks a day for a man and one a 
day for a woman (zero if pregnant). But two-thirds 
of drinkers fail to drink moderately, said Robert 
Brewer, head of CDC’s alcohol program. 

“We think of the dietary guidelines on alcohol as 
aspirational,” Brewer said. “Current compliance 
with the dietary guidelines is poor.” 

Among the scientists who argue that moderate 
drinking provides a health benefit is epidemiolo¬ 
gist R. Curtis Ellison of the Boston University 
School of Medicine. He says drinkers 
should drink a little bit every day, 
without any days off, because 
alcohol makes blood platelets 
less sticky and keeps other 
clotting factors low. 

In the opposite camp is 
Michael Holmes, who led 
a 2014 study that found 
no benefit. “The burden 
of evidence is toward 
alcohol having a detri¬ 
mental effect on heart 
disease, even in small 
quantities,” he said. 
Nelson said he doesn’t 
think the drink-a-day 
riddle is “a worthwhile sci¬ 
entific question to pursue.” 
Such research might show 
a benefit, he said, but society 
doesn’t have a compelling need 
to get people who don’t drink to start 
drinking. It’s more important, he said, to per¬ 
suade heavy drinkers to moderate. 

Lauer said that when patients ask him if moder¬ 
ate drinking is good for them, he can only answer, 
“I don’t know.” 
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Losses and gains 

Dropping pounds can change relationships, outlook 


By Claire Altschuler 

Chicago Tribune 

W hen summer’s heat 

and humidity come on, 
heavy clothes come off. 
As we remove the layers 
that kept us warm in winter — and 
hid our extra pounds — many of us 
don’t like what we see, and we re¬ 
solve to lose weight. Losing weight 
can make us healthier and improve 
the quality of our lives. It can also 
have an impact on our most inti¬ 
mate relationships. 

Even in small amounts, weight 
loss affects self-esteem, activity lev¬ 
els and lifestyle — all of which can 
either improve or stress a marriage 
and other intimate bonds. 

According to a study published in 
the March issue of JAMA Surgery, 
weight loss surgery “was associated 
with increased incidence of divorce 
and separation as well as increased 
incidence of marriage and new 
relationships.” Experts think these 
effects accompany weight loss 
resulting from diet and lifestyle 
changes as well as surgery. 

The JAMA study concludes that 
weight loss can have both physical 
and emotional benefits. Those who 
lose weight became more comfort¬ 
able socially and feel empowered to 
seek out a romantic partner — or 
gain the confidence to end a rela¬ 
tionship that has become toxic. 

Better choices 

Melinda Watman remembers 
being teased about her weight in 
kindergarten. “It took about 30 
seconds for the mean kids to turn 
Katzman (her maiden name) into 
Fatzman,” she says. It was then that 
she made herself “bulletproof” She 
decided she would excel socially 
and do well in life. She earned sev¬ 
eral advanced degrees, including an 
MBA, and succeeded in a number 
of careers. She has also had lots of 
friends. 

But her love life was less success¬ 
ful. For seven years she engaged in 
an unhealthy relationship. “I just 


shut my eyes to” his neglect and 
controlling behaviors, she says. 

By 2000, standing just over 5 
feet, she weighed 225 pounds and 
decided to try bariatric surgery. 

She eventually lost 125 pounds and 
has maintained her weight for more 
than 18 years. The weight loss, she 
says, not only made her healthier 
and happier, it also helped her 
choose better partners. 

A year after her surgery, Watman 
ended the unhealthy relationship. “I 
think that he had less control over 
me, and I had no interest in being 
controlled” anymore, she says. 

Watman, who lives in Boston, is 
now in a happy 13-year marriage 
to a man she says is loving and sup¬ 
portive. 

Wallflower to butterfly 

Losing weight can also make peo¬ 
ple more outgoing, creating oppor¬ 
tunities to meet romantic partners. 
After languishing as a “wallflower” 
most of his life, Rob Portinga, 50, of 
Tumwater, Wash., found that losing 
weight got him back into dating. 

“I wasn’t this way 10 years ago,” 
says Portinga, who lost almost 200 
pounds after undergoing bariatric 
surgery in 2008. “I was the person 
hiding in the corner at a party, 
afraid of the rejection I felt was 
inevitable.” 

Portinga’s improved health also 
enabled him to become more active. 
He took up hiking and leads a group 
that explores the Central Cascade 
Mountains. He met his girlfriend, 
Bonnie Mills, 42, in the group. 
Every weekend the friends hike 
together, enjoying camaraderie, 
beautiful scenery and staying fit. 

Physical intimacy 

Excess weight can interfere with 
a couple’s sex life, says Dr. Scott 
Kahan, director of the National 
Center for Weight and Wellness in 
Washington, D.C. “There may be 
big differences in the sexual inter¬ 
est and sexual function, as well as 
attraction between two people in a 
relationship,” he says. 


Physical intimacy often improves 
after weight loss. Increased self- 
confidence, better mobility and 
more energy make sex more enjoy¬ 
able. 

Pandora Williams, 41, a personal 
trainer and general manager of a 
gym in Wilmington, N.C., says her 
interest in sex increased after she 
lost 260 pounds. But her husband 
continued to show indifference, 
she said. When she was heavy, she 
blamed his lack of interest on her 
weight. When this didn’t change, 
Williams concluded, “We spoke love 
in different languages.” 

The couple continued to drift 
apart, separated in 2013 and is now 
in the process of dissolving their 
11-year marriage. 

Ensuring success 

Losing weight and keeping it off 
require better food choices, more 
meal planning and increased exer¬ 
cise. According to experts, couples 
can help each other adopt this new 
lifestyle by thinking of themselves 
as a team and working together to 
get healthier. “The more encourage¬ 
ment and support (partners) get” 
from each other, the more likely 
they are to succeed, Rydin-Gray 
says. 

“At a minimum, you want to have 
open communication,” advises Dr. 
Luke Funk, assistant professor of 
surgery at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison. Before beginning 
a weight-loss program or having 
surgery, couples should discuss why 
the overweight partner wants to lose 
weight, what lifestyle changes will 
be needed and how they both will 
benefit from new habits. 

“You go through a lot of changes 
as you lose weight,” says Funk, “and 
it’s really critical to have somebody 
by your side.” 

Improved health and greater mo¬ 
bility helps couples find new ways 
to connect. Discovering healthy 
activities together, such as dancing, 
hiking or traveling, breathes new 
life into long-term relationships and 
can strengthen a couple’s bond. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Our priceless gifts 
from deployment 

I have a drawer at home filled with loving gifts from 
my husband, Francis. They are things he picked up 
while on military travel or deployments during his 
28 years in the Navy. He would arrive home, and no 
matter how travel-weary he was, he’d gather up our fam¬ 
ily and give each of us a memento of his trip. 

What were these precious items that Francis so 
thoughtfully picked out for us while he was away? Czecho¬ 
slovakian crystal, you ask? No. Italian leather goods? Naw. 
Japanese pearls? Nope. Mexican silver? Huh uh. Chinese 
silk? Negative. African art? Well, yes, if you count those 
bongos we had to throw away because they smelled like 
rotten animal hide, and those clay masks that scared the 
bejesus out of the kids. 

While I must admit that Francis did give me a lovely 
set of enameled jewelry from an airport in Kuwait, a 
suitcase full of Polish pottery after a trip to Warsaw, a 
bottle of pisco from Chile strong enough to sprout hair on 
your chest, and Persian rugs that put us deeply in debt, 
the most common souvenirs Francis brought home from 
his trips were more economical items. 

And by economical, I mean free. 

You see, that drawer of gifts from Francis is actually in 
our bathroom. It’s filled with hotel soap, mini shampoos, 
tiny bottles of lotion, shower caps, sewing kits and shoe 
mitts. He also brought us consumables like hotel tea bags 
and airline snacks — mostly pretzels or cookies, because 
he couldn’t resist the peanuts. 

When the kids were little, Francis’ thoughtfulness was 
charming. Sometimes he’d put the hotel and airline free¬ 
bees in trinket boxes he’d buy cheap from street vendors. 
Other times, he’d just use the vomit bags from the air¬ 
plane seat backs, which were the perfect size. When the 
kids would open their bags or boxes, they would squeal 
with delight. Lilly would use the tiny bottles and soaps to 
play house with her American Girl doll. The sewing kits 
went to Anna, who was obsessed with fashion design from 
an early age. And Hayden got airline snacks, which he 
was only too happy to rip open and consume on the spot. 
But as the kids grew older, the novelty wore off 
“Another trinket box?” Anna would complain. 

“These cookies are stale,” Hayden would comment. 
“Here’s more soap and shampoo. Mom,” Lilly would 
say, handing it all over to me for the bathroom drawer. 

Although I sometimes dreamed of Francis coming 
home with an Italian leather handbag or an exotic piece 
of Asian art, I couldn’t deny that the free stuff came in 
quite handy. We never worried about running out of lotion 
or toothpaste. And when guests came to visit, I would 
make them a hospitality basket and place it beside their 
bed. Nothing says class like funky Korean tea bags and a 
shoehorn from Holiday Inn Express! 

In fact, I received so many hotel-sized toiletries from 
Francis over the years, I became quite the connoisseur, 
which is a fancy way of saying that I developed a strange 
case of OCD. I would sort the items in the drawer, putting 
only the best quality matched sets out for guests, and 
squirreling the rest away. I couldn’t wait for someone to 
forget a toothbrush or ask for lotion so that I could open 
my drawer and solve their problem. 

Finally, after my drawerful PCSed with us twice, I 
knew I needed to dial back my hotel-toiletry obsession. 
Our church was doing its annual drive for items for the 
homeless, so I donated the whole lot, cold turkey. 

The drawer is full again, because even though Francis 
can afford to buy me nice souvenirs, giving hotel freebies 
has become our tradition. Ever since Francis transitioned 
from the military to the corporate world, he stays at bet¬ 
ter hotels with cooler stuff to swipe. When Francis went 
to Boston last month, I got mango ginger tea bags and a 
tiny loofah sponge. Not too shabby. 

Francis’ travel gifts might not have a price tag, but the 
way I see it, the luxury of having a shower cap when you 
need one is truly priceless. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


IF I WERE YOU... 

BY ROSS TRUDEAU / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


58 Aziz of “Master of 



ACROSS 

6 Commercial aunt since 
1889 

12 Prep to find 
fingerprints 
16 Checkup sounds 

19 Deduce 

20 Rabid supporters 

21 Steel head? 

23 Land O’Lakes and 
Breakstone’s? 

25 Part of the Sky Team 

Alliance 

26 With severity 

27 The only way to get 

respect, so they say 

29 Kind of torch 

30 Commies 

31 Ministering? 

35 Giant in direct sales 

37 Pro or con 

38 Vientiane native 

39 Stag’s mate 

40 Laundry unit 

41 “Inside the N.B.A.” 

analyst beginning 
in 2011 

43 Wunderkinds, say 
47 “Damn, I can’t seem 
to get a ball into fair 
territory!”? 

53 Fabrication 

54 Chicago airport code 

55 Wide divide 

56 Lose an all-in hand, 

57 Vitriol 


60 Most susceptible to 

sunburn 

61 Biblioklept’s targets 

62 Like a trip overland 

from Venezuela to 
Bolivia? 

67 Musical closings 

70 Easy buckets 

71 Tiny, multitentacled 

creatures 

75 Operating system 

since the early ’70s 

76 Mother_ 

77 “Robinson Crusoe” 

author 

80 Fiitbol stadium cry 

81 Ingredient in a Cuba 

libre 

82 Expensive line of 

nonsense someone 
throws you? 

85 Novel endings, maybe 

87 Informal assertion of 

authority 

88 Indigo source 

89 PartofNGO 

90 Orders 

93 “Feed me!,” maybe 

94 Tannery stock 

95 “What are you 

hauling in there?” 
and “How many 
axles you running?” 

100 Course 

101 Actress Moreno 

102 One putting others 

103 Ivory, e.g. 

106 In a state 


108 Entering your 
middle name, then 
date of birth, then 
adding a “1,” etc.? 
112 Missile in a mating 

113Best of all possible 
worlds 

114 Amounts to 

115 Amount to 
116“... ish” 

117Nitpicky know-it-all 
118 Scoring factor 

at a crossword 
tournament 

DOWN 

1 Bros, e.g. 

2 Letter-shaped fastener 

3 Subsequently 

4 Sadly unoriginal works 

5 In vogue 

6 Box of 12? 

7 Manning with two 

Super Bowl M.V.P. 
awards 

8 “I want my_” 

(1980s slogan) 

9 Suggestion from a 

financial adviser, for 

10 Rami_of “Mr. 

Robot” 

11 Attack vigorously 

12 Title role for Jamie 

Foxx 

13 Like the Statue of 

Liberty at night 

14 Most common U.S. 

surname 

15 Wee one 

16 Trattoria option that 

means “garhc and 
oif’ 


17 Poem name whose 

singular and plural 
forms are the same 

18 Slowness embodied 
22 Betrays, in a way 
24 “Treasure Island” 

monogram 

28 Genetic messenger 

31 Excessive lovers of 

the grape 

32 Classical theater 

33 Concrete 

34 Temptation location 

35 Big name in soda 

cans and foil 

36 Show grief 

37 Guest bed, in a pinch 

42 Extended writer’s 

blocks? 

43 Scrapbooking need 

44 Big success 

45 Good source of 

calcium 

46 Grasps 

48 Hosiery shades 

49 This Hebrew letter: \l) 

50 American Girl 

products 

51 Keep watch for, 

maybe 

52 Overdo it on the 

praise 

57 “The Lord of the 
Rings” actor Billy 

59 He fought alongside 

Achilles 

60 Remote button 

61 Aspirin maker 

63 Narrow valleys 

64 Oreo ingredient until 

the mid-’90s 

65 One ogling 


66 “You just blew my 

67 Medical breakthrough 

68 “Movin’_” 

69 Tiny 

72 Wide-swinging blow 

73 CBS’s “Kate &_” 

74 Peddles 

76 Harbor sight 

77 Box of 12, say 

78 “Ticldish” toys 


79 Raced 

82 [The light turned 

green! Go!] 

83 Free trial version 

84 Where you might 

open a whole can of 
worms? 

86 Track down 
90 Move in the direction 
of 


91 Jerk 

92 Rise to the occasion 

94 Comedic duo? 

95 Skipping syllables 

96 Difficulty 

97 2022 World Cup host 

98 Alternatives to cabs 

99 About to blow one’s 

100 3, 4 or 5, usually 


103 What a 76-Down 
pulls 

104 Certain buy-in 

105 Vet’s malady, for 
short 

107 Kerfuffle 

109 Turf 

110 Luxury-hotel 
amenity 

lllGet gold from one’ 
lead? 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES _ 

‘Queen of Soul’ Aretha Franklin dies 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

AND HiLLEL ItALIE 
Associated Press 

Aretha Franklin, the undisputed “Queen 
of Soul” who sang with matchless style on 
such classics as “Think,” “I Say a Little 
Prayer” and her signature song, “Re¬ 
spect,” and stood as a cultural icon around 
the globe, has died at age 76. 

Publicist Gwendolyn Quinn tells The As¬ 
sociated Press through a family statement 
that Franklin died Thursday at 9:50 a.m. 
at her home in Detroit. The statement said 
“Franklin’s official cause of death was due 
to advanced pancreatic cancer of the neu¬ 
roendocrine type, which was confirmed by 
Franklin’s oncologist. Dr. Philip Phillips of 
Karmanos Cancer Institute” in Detroit. 

The family added: “In one of the darkest 
moments of our lives, we are not able to find 


the appropriate words to express the pain 
in our heart. We have lost the matriarch 
and rock of our family. The love she had for 
her children, grandchildren, nieces, neph¬ 
ews, and cousins knew no bounds.” 

The statement continued: “We have been 
deeply touched by the incredible outpour¬ 
ing of love and support we have received 
from close friends, supporters and fans all 
around the world. Thank you for your com¬ 
passion and prayers. We have felt your love 
for Aretha and it brings us comfort to know 
that her legacy will live on. As we grieve, 
we ask that you respect our privacy during 
this difficult time.” 

Franklin, who had battled undisclosed 
health issues in recent years, had in 2017 
announced her retirement from touring. 

A professional singer and accomplished 
pianist by her late teens, a superstar by her 
mid-20s, Franklin had long ago settled any 


arguments over who was the greatest popu¬ 
lar vocahst of her time. Her gifts, natural 
and acquired, were a multi-octave mezzo- 
soprano, gospel passion and training worthy 
of a preacher’s daughter, taste sophisticated 
and eccentric, and the courage to channel 
private pain into liberating song. 

She recorded hundreds of tracks and had 
dozens of hits over the span of a half cen¬ 
tury, including 20 that reached No. 1 on the 
R&B charts. But her reputation was defined 
by an extraordinary run of top 10 smashes 
in the late 1960s, from the morning-after 
bliss of “(You Make Me Feel Like) ANatural 
Woman,” to the wised-up “Chain of Fools” 
to her unstoppable call for “Respect.” 

Her records sold millions of copies and the 
music industry couldn’t honor her enough. 
Franklin won 18 Grammy awards. In 1987, 
she became the first woman inducted into 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 



AP 


Aretha Franklin died Thursday at her 
home in Detroit. She was 76. 

Clive Davis, the music mogul who 
brought her to Arista Records and helped 
revive her career in the 1980s, said he was 
“devastated” by her death. 

“Music is my thing, it’s who I am. I’m in 
it for the long run,” Franklin told The Asso¬ 
ciated Press in 2008. “I’ll be around, sing¬ 
ing, ‘What you want, baby I got it.’ Having 
fun all the way.” 



Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 


Cody Walker, from left, Adrian Buitenhuis and Caleb Walker pose for a portrait Aug. 8 in Los Angeles as 
part of the promotion for the documentary film “I Am Paul Walker,” which premiered last week. 


Paul Walker's brothers open 
to a return to Fast franchise 


By Ryan Pearson 
Associated Press 

N learly five years after 
Paul Walker’s death, 
his brothers say they’re 
open to playing his char¬ 
acter again in the Fast and Furi¬ 
ous franchise. 

Producers asked Caleb and Cody 
Walker to fill in for their brother 
and help complete “Furious 7” 
after he died in a fiery off-set car 
crash in November 2013. His face 
was digitally superimposed onto 
his brothers’ performances for 
scenes that Walker had not yet shot 
and in a modified ending in which 
his character Brian O’Conner 
drives off into the sunset. 

The character remains alive in 
the fictional Fast universe and is 
mentioned twice in 2017’s “The 
Fate of the Furious.” 

“I just hope we get to — I don’t 
know — have a little cameo and 
bring Paul back to save the day 
and I get to help create that again,” 



Universal Pictures/AP 


Paul Walker starred in “Furious 
7.” The actor died in 2013. 

Caleb Walker, 40, said in an inter¬ 
view last week. “That’s my dream 
and I hope we get to do that in one 
of the future movies.” 

“I think there could potentially 
be a way to do it. But it would take 
a lot of thought and it’d have to be 
tasteful. It would have to be taste¬ 
ful,” Cody Walker, 30, said in the 
interview. “He was the real deal, 
the real car guy. And in his ab¬ 
sence, I — you know — I think it’s 
lost its way in a big way.” 

Caleb and Cody Walker were 


promoting “I Am Paul Walker,” a 
new one-hour documentary about 
the actor’s childhood, family and 
career directed by Adrian Buiten¬ 
huis. It premiered last weekend on 
the Paramount Network. 

Both Walker brothers became 
fathers for the first time last year 
and live in southern California. 
They have not re-watched the full 
“Furious 7” film since attending 
the premiere in April 2015. 

“It’s kind of creepy sometimes 
when you’re like, ‘(3h, that’s me.’ 
It doesn’t feel right,” Caleb Walker 
said. “I think one day, when our 
kids are little older and we are 
able to share that experience with 
them and be like, ‘Hey look, this 
is your uncle Paul. He was the 
greatest guy in the world and here 
we are being able to portray him 
and finish up this movie for him.’ 
That’s when I think it will really 
hit that I think it was really worth 
it and special and all that. But 
in the meantime, it’s still a little 
conflicted.” 


New Paul McCartney love song 
takes direct, ‘raunchy’ approach 


From wire reports 

The man who co-wrote “I 
Want to Hold Your Hand” 
more than a half century ago is 
speaking more directly these 
days. Sir Paul McCartney re¬ 
leased a new single Wednes¬ 
day called “Fuh You,” where 
the key line — “I want to fuh 
you” — contains a fudged ver¬ 
sion of a common obscenity. 

The former Beatle, 76, de¬ 
scribed it in a news release as 
“sort of a love song, but a raun¬ 
chy love song.” 

The song is available on digi¬ 
tal and streaming platforms, 
so radio airplay doesn’t appear 
to be an issue. The song will 
be included in his first album 
of all-new material since 2013, 
“Egypt Station,” which is due 
Sept 7. 

Davidson talks love 

“Saturday Night Live” cast 
member Pete Davidson says 
he’s the “luckiest guy in the 
world” after wasting little time 
pursuing Ariana Grande. 

In the September issue of 
GQ magazine, Davidson says 
he told Grande on the day he 
met her, “Hey, I’ll marry you 
tomorrow.” He says she was 
calling his bluff and he sent her 
a picture of engagement rings. 
He says Grande told him those 
were her favorites and he re¬ 
plied “Sick.” 

Davidson, 24, says he has 
moved into a Manhattan apart¬ 
ment that Grande bought. Da¬ 
vidson says she calls it “our 
house” because they’re getting 
married. He says he respond¬ 
ed, “Thank you for letting me 
stay here.” Davidson says they 
have six bean bags, but no 
forks. He says they’re “learn¬ 
ing how to be adults.” 

Other news 

■ Reese Witherspoon, Keith 
Urban and Mahershala Ali 
are among the stars joining 
the sixth Stand Up To Cancer 
telethon. Jennifer Garner, 
Trevor Noah, Marlee Matlin, 
Matthew McConaughey and 
organization co-founder Katie 


Couric also will take part in 
the Sept. 7 fundraiser. Stand 
Up To Cancer said Thursday 
that this year’s live, hour-long 
telecast commemorates 10 
years of raising awareness and 
more than $480 million to fund 
innovative research. 

■ Magician Penn Jillette 
believes “The Apprentice” 
producer Mark Burnett has 
tapes of Donald Trump saying 
damaging things during the 
president’s time judging the 
NBC reality competition. As 
an alum of “The Celebrity Ap¬ 
prentice,” Jillette “was in the 
room” when they were said, 
he told Vulture in an interview 
published on Tuesday. Howev¬ 
er, Jillette, a libertarian, said 
he wouldn’t try to say verbatim 
what he had heard during his 
time on the show and declined 
to detail specifics. 

■ Republicans on Wednes¬ 
day condemned a poster by 
Pearl Jam that shows the White 
House in flames and a bald 
eagle pecking at a skeleton they 
say is meant to depict Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump. The rock 
group’s Twitter account says the 
official poster from Monday’s 
concert in Missoula, Mont., is 
a collaboration between bassist 
Jeff Ament and Bobby Brown, 
an artist also known as Bobby 
Draws Skulls. 

■ An actress on the popular 
CW series “The 100” was ar¬ 
rested after allegedly throw¬ 
ing punches at her boyfriend. 
Marie Avgeropoulos, 32, was 
arrested Aug. 5 in Glendale, 
Calif, and booked on charges 
of felony domestic violence, 
online records show. She was 
later released after posting a 
$50,000 bail. 

■ “Diff’rent Strokes” star 
Todd Bridges was slapped 
with a temporary restraining 
order by an ex-girlfriend who 
claims the actor threatened 
her with weapons. Former 
girlfriend Tiffany Wolf was 
granted an order barring the 
former sitcom star from com¬ 
ing within 100 yards of her and 
her pets. Bridges filed his own 
temporary restraining order 
last week against porn star ex¬ 
girlfriend Melissa Hill. 
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OPINION 

What would Jesus do? Clean house. 


By Megan McArdle 

The Washington Post 

nyone who welcomes one lit¬ 
tle child like this in my name 
welcomes me,” said Jesus in 
the Gospel of Matthew. “But 
anyone who is the downfall of one of these 
little ones who have faith in me would be 
better drowned in the depths of the sea 
with a great millstone round his neck.” 

This is what the men of the church that 
claims Jesus as its founder did in the com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, according to a 
grand jury report released Tuesday: They 
protected more than 300 accused predator 
priests, alleged to have collectively mo¬ 
lested at least 1,000 children; they covered 
up the sexual assaults; they transferred 
priests to new parishes with a fresh supply 
of victims; they maintained a conspiracy of 
silence that allowed the abuse to go on, and 
on, and on, world without end. 

The report reads like one of those lurid 
anti-Catholic novels that flourished in 
19th-century America. Only this story 
was authored by the church hierarchy it¬ 
self — a hierarchy that has thus far evaded 
full accountability. “Monsignors, auxiliary 
bishops, bishops, archbishops, cardinals 
have mostly been protected,” the grand 
jury wrote, adding that “many, including 
some named in this report, have been pro¬ 
moted.” With overwhelming understate¬ 
ment, the grand jury continued, “Until that 
changes, we think it is too early to close the 
book on the Catholic Church sex scandal.” 

There are plenty of tales to tell about 
how church reality came to resemble a 
dime novel, yet most are essentially stories 
of individual malfeasance, of depraved mo¬ 
lesters seeking the camouflage of priestly 
celibacy. That doesn’t explain the bureau¬ 
cratization of evil. For what is striking 
about the grand jury’s findings is that this 
was not simply a matter of a few bad indi- 


What is striking about the 
grand jury’s findings is 
how routine it aii was — 
that the church had, as the 
report says, “a piaybook 
for conceaiing the truth.” 


viduals, or even many of them; what im¬ 
presses and appalls is how routine it all was 
— that the church had, as the report says, 
“a piaybook for concealing the truth.” 

As with other instances of organization¬ 
al corruption, such as accounting scams 
or police scandals, the piaybook may well 
have started with small exercises in repu¬ 
tation management that metastasized into 
monstrous proportions: each lie necessitat¬ 
ing the next one because telling the truth 
about today threatens to unravel the long 
chain of past falsehoods. 

One suspects, too, that many who should 
have known — must have known — went 
along because by the time they caught on, 
they were already halfway to being accom¬ 
plices. Exposing the crimes risked destroy¬ 
ing the entire organization and themselves 
with it. 

That may help explain; it cannot possibly 
excuse. The rape of a child is a far graver 
sin than financial malfeasance, and we 
expect more from a church than from an 
investment fund or even a police force. We 
should never hear about this sort of conspir¬ 
acy within a church, but when, God forbid, 
we do anyway, the news should come in the 
form of a full accounting of sins from the 
church itself, not from a grand jury — im¬ 
mediately followed by mass resignations 
and ruthless reforms. 

We expect, in other words, full peni¬ 
tence. We are still waiting. 


If Jesus were here today, would He not 
be running through American cathedrals, 
knocking over tables as He did with the 
money changers in the Temple? “Accord¬ 
ing to scripture,” He said in the Gospel of 
Matthew, “my house will be called a house 
of prayer; but you are turning it into a 
bandits’ den.” The words are a fitting in¬ 
dictment of the men who are accused of 
committing a moral theft of unimaginable 
wickedness — in their thoughts and in 
their words, in what they did and in what 
they failed to do. 

The innocence of children was stolen, 
as was the church’s sanctity and the faith 
of congregants, many of whom are today 
asking how they can possibly continue to 
believe that this is the one true church that 
Christ founded through Peter. They do not 
expect the church to be perfect; even St. 
Peter, after all, denied Christ three times. 
But they do expect to find the reflection of 
Christ there. 

According to news reports, the church 
hierarchy in Pennsylvania and beyond has 
already denied Christ’s gospel three times: 
once when it sheltered predators in silence; 
once when it failed to remove everyone who 
was involved in covering up any crime; and 
again when two of the six dioceses involved 
tried to shut down the grand jury investi¬ 
gation that produced the report. Now they 
face the same choice Peter did. 

They can offer the full record of faith¬ 
lessness in abject penitence, witnessing for 
repentance and redemption even at risk of 
martyrdom. Or they can deny Him a fourth 
time by minimizing the past and protect¬ 
ing those who helped maintain that grisly 
silence. Which is to say, they can choose to 
be a millstone around the neck of the faith¬ 
ful — or the rock on which the church can 
be rebuilt. 

Megan McArdle, a Washington Post opinions 
columnist, is a former columnist for Bloomberg 
View and author of “The Up Side of Down: Why 
Failing Well is the Key to Success.” 



Limiting GI Bill transferability breaks a promise 


By Rep. Joe Courtney 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

T WO weeks after the D-Day land¬ 
ings in Normandy, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act, 
more commonly known as the GI Bill. 
That landmark measure would provide 
both college tuition grants and a stipend 
for the returning servicemembers who 
had “been compelled to make greater eco¬ 
nomic sacrifice and every other kind of 
sacrifice than the rest of us,” according to 
Roosevelt. Even though the war would rage 
on for another year, leaders in Washington 
recognized that millions of young soldiers, 
sailors. Marines and airmen would soon 
be returning to civilian life, and for their 
sake — and for the sake of a vibrant post¬ 
war economy — creating this educational 
pathway made tremendous sense. 

It has been 74 years since the GI Bill 
was signed into law and it is now recog¬ 
nized as one of the most successful pieces 
of domestic legislation ever enacted. The 
postwar economic boom and the blossom¬ 
ing of the American middle class have 
both been attributed, in part, to the GI Bill. 
Many renowned Americans — including 
Bob Dole, Johnny Carson, Harry Bela- 
fonte, William Rehnquist and Clint East- 
wood — were beneficiaries of the GI Bill. 
Economic studies have concluded that for 
every dollar the U.S. government spent on 
the GI Bill, our economy saw nearly seven 
dollars in return in the form of additional 
economic output and tax revenues from in¬ 


come growth. 

Despite its stellar performance, the rela¬ 
tive strength of the GI Bill deteriorated 
over time. By 2008, it was clear that tu¬ 
ition assistance and living stipends had not 
kept pace with the rising costs of a college 
education. As a freshman congressman on 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
heard from Iraq and Afghanistan veterans 
who were forced to choose between drop¬ 
ping out of school or shouldering the bur¬ 
den of daunting student loans. 

To fix this inequity, the Post-9/11 GI Bill 
was passed by the Democratic Congress 
and signed into law by President George 
W. Bush on June 30, 2008. The updated 
law increased benefits to match the cost of 
four-year public university tuition in a ser- 
vicemember’s home state and increased 
the living stipend to keep faith with the 
original law. It also allowed GI Bill benefits 
to be transferred to a spouse or a depen¬ 
dent child, a groundbreaking change that 
transformed the value of military service 
for families. After the bill-signing, I flew to 
Iraq and vividly recall being surrounded 
by soldiers bursting with questions about 
when and how this feature would be imple¬ 
mented. Since then, it has become clear 
that the transferability of the GI Bill has 
been an enormous morale booster, and a 
valuable incentive to enlist and remain in 
service. 

Unfortunately, the Department of De¬ 
fense announced a new policy on July 12 
that would prevent servicemembers with 
more than 16 years of service from trans¬ 
ferring their Post-9/11 GI Bill benefits to 


eligible family members. The Pentagon 
likely views this as a shrewd cost-saving 
measure, since such individuals will almost 
certainly continue to the 20-year mark to 
earn their military pension and retirement 
benefits, regardless of being denied GI Bill 
transferability. 

However, revoking transferability 
breaks our commitment to our most dedi¬ 
cated and seasoned servicemembers. Such 
a policy change sends exactly the wrong 
message to those who have chosen the 
military as their long-term career and sets 
a damaging and dangerous precedent for 
the removal of other critical benefits as 
servicemembers approach military re¬ 
tirement. The Pentagon is prioritizing re¬ 
tention goals in its effort to cut costs and 
is watering down its rewards for the most 
steadfast and devoted in its ranks. 

Two weeks after the Pentagon released 
this policy, 83 of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, both Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans, signed a letter I 
had written to Defense Secretary Jim Mat- 
tis objecting to the change and calling for 
its reversal. Once a servicemember meets 
the requirements for transferring GI Bill 
educational benefits to an eligible family 
member, we should uphold our end of the 
commitment. To use FDR’s words, protect¬ 
ing transferability “gives emphatic notice 
to the men and women in our armed forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

Joe Courtney, a Connecticut Democrat, is 
ranking member on the House Armed Services 
Committee’s seapower subcommittee. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Firing doesn’t end FBI’s flaws 

Boston Herald 

The news that the FBI fired Peter Strzok 
broke Monday, and with that we can begin 
to see big-picture truth take shape about the 
bureau’s role in the Hillary Clinton investi¬ 
gation as well as the Russia investigation. 

It does not look good for the leadership 
at the FBI; 2016 did not bring out the best 
in them. 

Director James Comey was fired, as was 
Deputy Director Andrew McCabe, and now 
Strzok, an FBI senior counterintelligence 
agent, has been terminated after being de¬ 
moted earlier. He was a lead investigator 
on the probe into Clinton’s email server in 
2016 before moving on to Mueller’s team. 

Add to that Lisa Page, who was also on 
the Mueller team, and who was demoted 
before resigning earlier this year, and 
Bruce Ohr, who was stripped of his title as 
associate deputy attorney general. 

Page had been texting anti-Trump mes¬ 
sages back and forth with Strzok, and Ohr 
had been in contact with the authors of the 
Steele dossier shortly after the election. 

FBI chief lawyer James Baker also 
stepped down amid allegations that he’d 
been involved in leaking classified infor¬ 
mation about the Steele dossier. 

FBI agents need to keep their politics 
and biases out of their day-to-day behavior 
and certainly away from their workflow. 
The infractions that have continually come 
to light since the election of Donald Trump 
have served to degrade the public’s trust in 
the nation’s leading law enforcement agen¬ 
cy and may have seriously impeded the 
duly elected president of the United States 
in performing his duties as described in 
the Constitution. 

We can begin rebuilding the credibility 
of the FBI as soon as those who’ve acted 
deleteriously have been removed. 

Climate change felt every day 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

Even — or especially — among those 
who agree human-caused global warm¬ 
ing is happening, the footnote has been the 
understanding that no individual weather 
event or catastrophe is caused by the over¬ 
all temperature rise. 

Until this summer in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

It’s not just hot here in California, where 
it’s always hot in July, August and Septem¬ 
ber. It’s not just Death Valley, where Ger¬ 
man tourists always flock to feel the heat 
they (formerly) couldn’t at home. It was 
hovering around 90 degrees Fahrenheit at 
the Arctic Circle in Norway and Sweden 
last week. In July, the hottest temperature 
ever recorded in Scotland was hit — 92 de¬ 
grees in a village near Glasgow. It was 106 
in Japan, also that nation’s highest ever. 

And while it’s often in the triple digits in 
the air here, the Pacific Ocean had never 
in 102 years of daily water-temperature 
readings seen the Pacific Ocean hit 78 
degrees at the pier in La Jolla where the 
Scripps Institute is — until this summer. 
Rising ocean temperatures are another 
feature of global warming, and will radi¬ 
cally alter our formerly famous Mediter¬ 
ranean climate insofar as night-time air 
temperatures go. Unlike most of the rest 
of the country, when California has a 95- 
degree summer day, it’s never been un¬ 
usual for the outdoors temp to cool to the 
mid-50s by late evening. Felt anything like 
the upper 50s lately? Up and down Califor¬ 
nia, last month saw the highest minimum 
temperature statewide of any month since 



1895, rising to 64.9. 

And so, yes, to answer many Califor¬ 
nians’ understandable question, climate 
change is contributing to the unprecedent¬ 
ed wildfire seasons we are seeing this year 
and last. Global warming is without a doubt 
a culprit in the suddenly year-round fire 
danger we face throughout our state. The 
higher temperatures mean dried-out trees, 
forest undergrowth and grasslands. Those 
plants burn more easily when a spark of 
any kind ignites them — mostly, of course, 
also man-made sparks, but now with drier 
kindling to deal with. And the snowmelt 
and river levels are lower, too, because of 
climate change. 

The San Francisco Chronicle cites a 
report in which Columbia University and 
University of Idaho researchers showed 
that human-caused warming had so dried 
out our forests that fire seasons throughout 
the West have expanded by an average of 
nine days every year since 2000. 

So — now that the demonstrably real ef¬ 
fects of climate change are affecting our 
lives every day, what to do about it? Now is 
the time to not give into despair but to lobby 
our leaders, and governments around the 
world, telling them to stop sticking their 
heads in the (hot) sand, believe the science 
and begin a technical approach to revers¬ 
ing the real problem humans have brought 
to our planet. 

Dems using alt-right to rally 

The Wall Street Journal 

Anyone who pays the slightest atten¬ 
tion to the daily passage of events in the 
news was aware that white-supremacist 
alt-right groups were planning a rally in 
Washington, D.C., this past weekend. The 
anticipatory media coverage of the event 
didn’t quite reach Super Bowl hype levels, 
but it was close. And the number of white 
supremacists who showed up for the Sun¬ 
day rally? 

Not 200. Not 100. About 20. 

This whimper of an alt-right rally raises 
some interesting political questions about 
what has transpired in the year since the 
tragic confrontation in Charlottesville, 
Va., between alt-right groups and left-wing 
groups like antifa left one woman dead. 

In the last 12 months, the left — abetted 
by some in the media — has transformed 
Charlottesville into “Charlottesville” — a 
symbol of civic and racial strife presum¬ 
ably at large in Donald Trump’s America. 

To be sure. Trump ham-handedly gave 
the left this opening by issuing an equivo¬ 
cal statement about the Charlottesville vio¬ 
lence. He deserved criticism, and he got it. 

The left, nonetheless, has kept alive the 
notion that the Trump presidency is an 
enabler of larger, latent white supremacist 
sentiment that is supposedly surging in the 
US. The truth is closer to the pathetic real¬ 
ity of Sunday’s mini-rally in Washington. 

Until recently, the various aggregations 
of alt-right sentiment were called fringe 
groups because they were exactly that — 
extremists operating on the loony edge of 


American politics. And the white-suprem¬ 
acist movement seen in Charlottesville last 
August has largely collapsed the past year 
because of infighting and disorganization. 

But with the help of social media, the 
lunatic fringe has forced its way into the 
mainstream media and been made to look 
larger and more important than it is. The 
left recognized that the newly visible alt- 
right could be turned into a political weapon 
by drawing a straight line between Trump 
voters and white supremacists, thereby 
hoping to scare off more mainstream sup¬ 
porters of the current government. 

We wish Trump was more adept at 
navigating this minefield. We also wish 
we didn’t have to read in the second para¬ 
graph of the New York Times coverage 
of Sunday’s microscopic rally that “even 
with the low turnout, almost no one walked 
away with the sense that the nation’s divi¬ 
sions were any closer to healing.” Even no 
news is bad news these days. 

One person who deserves commenda¬ 
tion is D.C. Mayor Muriel Bowser. Before 
the rally she said, “While we are opposed 
adamantly to what we are going to hear, we 
know what our responsibility is — to pro¬ 
tect First Amendment events.” In the cur¬ 
rent climate, her admirable defense of free 
speech will need all the support it can get. 

Bumping into GOP cowardice 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

One small island of sanity in the gener¬ 
ally insane ocean of American gun culture 
is the near-complete federal ban on civil¬ 
ian possession of fully automatic weapons 
— machine guns. 

The nation got a bitter taste last year 
of what we’d be facing on a regular basis 
without that ban. On a Las Vegas night in 
October, 64-year-old businessman Stephen 
Paddock sprayed a music festival with 
more than 1,100 rounds in just 10 minutes 
from high in a nearby hotel, killing 58 
people and wounding a surreal 851. No, he 
didn’t have a machine gun, but he had the 
next worst thing: a “bump stock,” a simple 
accessory that effectively turned his semi¬ 
automatic rifles into fully automatic ones. 

Ten months later, this darkly ingenious 
device — whose only purpose is to circum¬ 
vent a machine gun restriction so obvious¬ 
ly necessary that even the National Rifle 
Association gets it — is still legal in most of 
the US. It’s past time that changed. 

With a semi-automatic weapon, pulling 
the trigger once shoots one round; with a 
fully automatic weapon, holding the trig¬ 
ger in shoots round after round, rapidly, for 
as long as the ammunition holds out and 
the weapon doesn’t overheat. It’s techni¬ 
cally possible for civilians to legally obtain 
fully automatic weapons, but the federal 
restrictions are so strong and the market 
so expensive that, for most people, they are 
effectively banned. 

But someone discovered that the recoil 
of a more easily accessible semi-automatic 
rifle could be harnessed. Thus the bump 
stock, a sleeve that fits over the rifle’s 


stock. When the rifle recoils against the 
bump stock, it bounces forward to reset the 
trigger, then recoils back again, allowing 
the rapid-fire effect of a machine gun. 

Both parties and President Donald 
Trump generally agreed on the need to 
ban bump stocks. Against the carnage 
in Las Vegas, it looked like a no-brainer. 
Whatever the Second Amendment was 
meant to do — and that remains a worth¬ 
while debate — precious few believe it was 
meant to protect a hunk of plastic. 

Congressional Republicans, paralyzed 
as always on guns, couldn’t get themselves 
to act decisively. At the NRA’s urging, they 
turned it over to the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives, which 
now is poised to ban bump stocks by rule. 
That’s not the same as passing a law. A rule 
can be undone, and it doesn’t make the uni¬ 
fied statement from our elected leaders 
that the moment called for. 

But at least it will get these deadly devic¬ 
es off the street. Letting the bureaucrats 
do what politicians won’t is the latest testa¬ 
ment to GOP cowardice on this issue. Like 
bump stocks themselves, congressional 
Republicans are looking more and more 
like a mere firearms accessory. 

Goal must be safety in space 
The Post and Courier 
of Charleston, S.C. 

Earlier this month. President Donald 
Trump’s administration doubled down on 
his earlier proposal to create a Space Force 
as a new branch of the U.S. military. The 
suggestion, as before, was met with much 
eye-rolling and plenty of snarky remarks 
from the president’s critics. 

We have argued before that space is a 
uniquely bad place to wage war. But Trump 
seems serious about the idea, so perhaps 
it’s worth seriously weighing. 

And besides, it wouldn’t be the first time 
that pushing the military into a new fron¬ 
tier drew skepticism. Military officials at 
the start of World War I were famously 
critical of the usefulness of airplanes in 
combat. That turned out to be a shortsight¬ 
ed opinion, to say the least. 

Certainly, the Air Force has helped make 
the world a safer place. It’s possible that 
boosting our military capabilities in space 
would do the same. But there are also a lot 
of ways things could go wrong. 

For one thing, when something blows 
up in the air, it falls to the ground. When 
something blows up in space, it turns into 
millions of tiny bullets that whiz around the 
planet faster than the speed of sound until 
they burn up in the atmosphere or crash to 
Earth, sometimes many years later. 

High-speed junk in orbit makes it hard¬ 
er to keep satellites safe, which threatens 
communications, scientific research, GPS 
service and, of course, military technology. 
All of that mess also makes it harder for us 
to get off of Earth, which is important for 
studying our home planet — and possibly 
for one day traveling to a new one. 

Besides, the United States already has 
significant military capabilities in space. 
We blew up a satellite in 1985, for example. 
And each branch of the military already 
has operations dedicated at least in part 
to space-based warfare. Even the Coast 
Guard plans to launch satellites this year. 

Trump and his administration have been 
light on details of how a Space Force would 
be different from current operations. Per¬ 
haps it would be prudent to combine differ¬ 
ent areas of expertise under one command. 
But no one has effectively articulated 
what’s wrong with the existing setup. 

Trump’s Space Force proposal is less a 
punchline than the reaction on late-night 
television would suggest. In fact, it’s not 
necessarily a preposterous idea at all, just 
one that ought to be very low on the prior¬ 
ity list. And our ultimate goal — whether 
we pursue it with a Space Force, existing 
military efforts, treaties or some combi¬ 
nation thereof — ought to be preserving 
space as a place for exploration, learning 
and international cooperation, not yet an¬ 
other frontier for destruction and conflict. 
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OME KEAP "fEmPYU/AMlA 
PRATVA IMPIAAI 
'BOARPm ACUOOLA.'" 


THE MEXT OME KEAP 
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FAMILY REPARATION.’ 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Prattle 
4 Source 

8 “J’accuse” writer 

12 “Right you —!” 

13 Frank 

14 Iowa city 

15 Austrian 
composer Franz 

17 Quick look 

18 Grand tale 

19 Safe places? 

20 Troublesome car 
22 “Scram!” 

24 “East of 
Eden”son 

25 Fruit-flavored 
alcoholic drink 

29 Command 
to Rover 

30 Broadcast 

31 Sushi fish 

32 German poet/ 
dramatist 

34 Snare 

35 Cat call 

36 Castle barriers 

37 Dance moves 

40 Belgrade 
resident 

41 In — land 

42 Chew the fat 

46 List-ending abbr. 

47 “Scram!” 

48 Nonclerical 

49 Delany or Carvey 

8-17 CRYPTOQUIP 

ULTTEDVCP YTMZBLTMK BFZB 

ZTM VCYTMXVUIS KWVIIMX ZB 

DZTXVCP ERR NTMXZBETK’ 

ZBBZYWK: NZTTS XEPK. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHAT COULD POSSIBLY 
BE TAKING YOU SO LONG WITH SETTING 
UP THOSE BILLIARD BALLS? GET RACKING! 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Y equals C 


50 Faucets 

22 Threaded 

51 High card 

hardware 


23 “Believe” singer 

DOWN 

25 Missile shelter 

1 Tank filler 

26 Geometric curve 

2 Rainbow shape 

27 Excellent, 

3 Leviathan 

in slang 

4 Small songbird 

28 Tries the coffee 

5 Oil cartel 

30 Pub orders 

6 “— the 

33 Chevy model 

ramparts ...” 

34 Corrida bull 

7 Stick with a kick 

36 Office notes 

8 Mexican 

37 “Citizen 

revolutionary 

Kane” prop 

9 Portent 

38 “Toodle-oo!” 

10 Onion’s kin 

39 Flair 

11 Requests 

40 Boutique 

16 “Once — a 

42 Retired jet 

time ...” 

43 Chinese tea 

19 Combo 

44 Efron of 

20 Colleen 

“Parkland” 


21 Rocker Clapton 45 Storm center 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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DO YOU KNOW WHY 
rAY KEYBOARD HAS 
GRAVY ALL OVER IT? 



OH, SORRY. rAY PHONE 
RANG WHILE I WAS 
EATING AT tAY DESK 
AND I DIDN'T HAVE A 
NAPKIN SO I USED YOUR 
KEYBOARD. 


I . . . DON'T 
EVEN KNOW 
HOW TO 
RESPOND TO 
THAT. 





Hey RAT. THIS IS m PA(..\ uhats 
P£T£y THS pmANsmy ne 
oFFsmo suy. /yeum 
^ ABOUT^ 


OH, I'M Nor num. its tost 
THAT IF YOU SP£HP YOUR UHOU 
UF£ G£TTmG 0FF£f)m. YOUR FAC£ 
ANP ARFi iUemUAW FR££Z£ 
UKSTHIS. 





WUEfJ t TOLP TU£ CLA^^ 
TUAT MEAPOWLARK LEMOM 
&AI/E ME A UAKLEM 
ALOSETROTTEKA UAKET- 
3ALL AMP &0U&UT ME 
ICE CREAM, they ALL 
LAU&HEP. Wr YOU PIPM'T. 



TUAT'A WHY YOU'RE MY 
SEAT FRIEMP. I CAM TELL 
YOU AMYTHIM&. AUAAM. WHY, 
I REMEMBER TELUM& YOU 
THAT I RAM IMTO APLU 
FROM "STAR TREK,’ AMP 
HE TOLP ME I LOOKEP 
FAMILIAR, AMP HE &A\/E 
ME A PAT OM THE HEAP. 


I POM'T REMEMBER YOU 
SAYm AMY OF THAT 
MONSEMAE. 



I ALAO LIKE YOU BECAU&E 
YOU’RE A l/ERY &00P 
LIATEMER. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Gator’s kin 
5 Flunk 
9 Journal 

12 “Aquarius” 
musical 

13 Novelist Rice 

14 Ms. Thurman 
15— Domini 

16 Commotion 

17 Attorney’s field 
18“Kon-—” 

19 Chemical suffix 

20 Good-looking 
guy 

21 America’s uncle 
23 Bikini top 
25 Nap 

28 Mexican entree 

32 Sub detector 

33 Claw 

34 Boring type 

36 Annette of 
“American 
Beauty” 

37 Light brown 

38 Do sums 

39 Toast toppings 
42 Glacial 
44 Historic times 

48 Gl entertainers 

49 Cameo shape 

50 Sea bird 

51 — Tin Tin 

8-18 

UYOM XPE YZWO TGOZVOQ Z 

UOKGQ OMKCDZVKT BEZFKVX 

ZIPEV HPDOVYKMC, X P E ’ W O 

DZQO Z IKC DXHVKBEO. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BURROWING CREATURES 
THAT ARE INCREDIBLY SKILLED AT WARDING 
OFF PREDATORS’ ATTACKS: PARRY DOGS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals Y 


52 Cuban money 

53 Leslie Caron role 

54 Tibetan beast 

55 Russian ruler 

56 Break suddenly 

DOWN 

1 Casual talk 

2 Hindu royal 

3 Sty cry 

4 Breakfast treats 

5 Daughter of 
Muhammad 

6 Unsigned 
(Abbr.) 

7 Owing money 

8 Zodiac cat 

9 Humdinger 

10 Muscat’s land 

11 Stare stupidly 
20 Breakfast order 


22 Places in 
the heart 

24 Assessed 

25 Nine-digit ID 

26 Chit 

27 Finale 

29 “The Greatest” 

30 Chaney of 
horror films 

31 Chang’s brother 

35 Chef’s cutlery 

36 University 
in Waco 

39 Court panel 

40 Nepal’s continent 

41 Monastery man 
43 Juanita’s home 

45 Wreck 

46 Pond growth 

47 Faux pas 
49 Choose 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


SCAM 

FADS 


I Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and hav 




Want a better picture? 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARSK?<STRIPES. 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 1 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 


KlilLOCAlIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ KRKl W. CARDiXKR ™T,.musN 

REALTOR®, GRI®,ABR® 



REALldRS 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

wvvw.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 




Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBase5pecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 




Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 

Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.c( 

or call 619.372.9335 

www.gluurealty.com 




This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

12914^ ‘ free HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


i 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 
In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 

iowever you read us, wherever you need us. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARSKS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


1 College football 

1 Tennis 

1 Deals 

1 Auto racing I 

Amway Coaches Top 25 

Cincinnati Masters 

Wednesday’s transactions 

Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 


Pro soccer 


MLS 


Atlanta United FC 14 
New York 15 

New York City FC 14 
Columbus 11 

Philadelphia 
Montreal 
New England 
D.C. United 
Orlando City 
Toronto FC 
Chicago 


9 11 


48 50 28 

47 45 23 

47 48 31 

39 31 29 

_ __ _ 30 32 39 

9 13 3 30 31 41 

7 8 8 29 38 38 

6 9 6 24 37 39 

7 15 2 23 37 57 

6 12 5 23 39 44 

6 14 5 23 35 49 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

T Pts GF GA 


FC Dallas 12 

Sporting KC 11 

Los Angeles FC 11 

LA Galaxy 10 

Portland 10 

Real Salt Lake 10 

Vancouver 9 

Seattle 


42 37 30 
39 42 30 
39 47 39 
37 48 42 
37 35 31 
35 34 43 
33 38 47 
32 26 26 


Minnesota United 9 13 2 29 38 48 

Houston 7 10 6 27 39 34 

Colorado 6 12 6 24 31 40 

San Jose 3 13 7 16 33 43 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Tuesday’s game 
Colorado 2, LA Galaxy 2, tie 
Wednesday’s games 
D.C. United 4, Portland 1 
Los Angeles FC 2, Real Salt Lake 0 
Saturday’s games 
LA Galaxy at Seattle 
New York at Vancouver 
New York City FC at Philadelphia 
Chicago at Montreal 
Minnesota United at FC Dallas 
Portland at Sporting Kansas City 
Real Salt Lake at Houston 
Toronto FC at San Jose 

Sunday’s games 
Columbus at Atlanta United FC 
New England at D.C. United 
Colorado at Los Angeles FC 
Wednesday, Aug. 22 
New York at New York City FC 
Thursday, Aug. 23 
Columbus at Chicago 
FC Dallas at Houston 

Friday, Aug. 24 

Atlanta United FC at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at LA Galaxy 

Wednesday 

D.C. United 4, Timbers 1 

Portland 1 0-1 

D.C. United 1 3-4 

First half— 1, Portland, Armenteros, 8 
(Polo, Blanco), 35th minute. 2, D.C. Unit¬ 
ed, Rooney, 2 (Asad), 43rd. 

Second half— 3, D.C. United, Fisher, 1 
(Acosta), 47th. 4, D.C. United, Rooney, 3, 
68th. 5, D.C. United, Mattocks, 9 (Segura), 
92nd. 

Goalies— Portland, Jeff Attinella; D.C. 
United, Bill Hamid. 

Yellow Cards— Arriola, D.C. United, 
33rd: Canouse, D.C. United, 72nd; Acosta, 
D.C. United, 73rd; Mattocks, D.C. United, 
93rd. 

A- 18,219 (20,000) 

Los Angeies FC 2 , 

Reai Salt Lake 0 

Real Salt Lake 0 0-0 

Los Angeles 2 0—2 

First half— 1, Los Angeles, Ramirez, 
1 (Vela), 13th minute. 2, Los Angeles, 
Ramirez, 2 (Atuesta, Harvey), 30th. 

Goalies— Real Salt Lake, Nick RImando 
(Andrew Putna, 46th); Los Angeles, Tyler 
Miller. 

Yellow Cards— Sunny, Real Salt Lake, 
24th; Atuesta, Los Angeles, 33rd; Lennon, 
Real Salt Lake, 38th: Barry, Real Salt Lake, 
43rd: Beckerman, Real Salt Lake, 62nd: 
Glad, Real Salt Lake, 84th. 

A-22,000 (22,000) 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 15 1 5 50 44 16 

Seattle 10 4 7 37 23 15 

Portland 9 6 5 32 32 24 

Orlando 8 7 6 30 29 30 

Chicago 7 4 9 30 27 23 

Utah 7 7 7 28 17 20 

Houston 7 8 5 26 25 31 

Washington 2 14 4 10 11 28 

Sky Blue FC 0 14 4 4 15 36 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
Chicago 0, Seattle 0, tie 
Friday’s games 
Washington at Houston 

Saturday’s games 
Utah at Sky Blue FC 
Orlando at North Carolina 
Chicago at Portland 

Tuesday, Aug. 21 
Houston at Seattle 


The preseason Amway Top 25 football 
poll, with first-place votes in parenthe¬ 
ses, 2017 records, total points based 
on 25 points for first place through one 
point for 25th, and final ranking: 

Record Pts Pvs 

1. Alabama (61) 13-1 1621 1 

2. Clemson (3) 12-2 1547 4 

3. Ohio state (1) 12-2 1458 5 

4. Georgia 13-2 1452 2 

5. Oklahoma 12-2 1288 3 

6. Washington 10-3 1245 15 

7. Wisconsin 13-1 1243 6 

8. Miami (Fla.) 10-3 1091 13 

9. Penn State 11-2 1050 8 

10. Auburn 10-4 1004 12 

11. Notre Dame 10-3 892 11 

12. Michigan State 10-3 870 16 

13. Stanford 9-5 768 19 

14. Michigan 8-5 752 - 

15. Southern California 11-3 691 10 

16. TCU 11-3 530 9 

17. Virginia Tech 9-4 524 25 

18. Mississippi state 9-4 407 20 

19. Florida State 7-6 328 - 

20. West Virginia 7-6 310 - 

21. Texas 7-6 265 - 

22. Boise State 11-3 261 22 

23. Central Florida 13-0 259 7 

24. LSU 9-4 254 18 

25. Oklahoma State 10-3 168 14 

Others receiving votes: South Caro¬ 
lina 138; Florida 135; Oregon 105; Utah 
81; Northwestern 67; Texas A&M 67; Kan¬ 
sas State 35; Florida Atlantic 27; Boston 
College 23; Memphis 23; North Carolina 
State 22; Arkansas State 19; Troy 19; Ap¬ 
palachian State 16; San Diego State 15; 
Iowa 8; Iowa State 8; Kentucky 8; Wash¬ 
ington State 7; South Florida 6; Duke 5; 
Fresno State 4; Louisville 3; Arizona 2; 
Houston 2; Army 1; Northern Illinois 1. 


Pro football 


NFL preseason 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 
W L T 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 


New England 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 
Buffalo 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Tennessee 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Oakland 
Denver 
Kansas City 
L.A. Chare-" 


0 1 0 

South 

10 0 
1 0 0 


North 

10 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
West 
1 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 


.000 26 17 

.000 17 0 

.000 24 26 

.000 23 28 

.000 17 10 

.000 19 17 

.000 20 24 

.000 17 31 

.000 31 14 

.000 50 23 

.000 20 10 
.000 30 27 

.000 16 10 
.000 28 42 

.000 10 17 


irgers 0 1 0 .000 17 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Dallas 
N.Y. Giants 
Washington 
Philadefphia 0 

Carolina 
New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 
Atlanta 


Green Bay 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 

San Francisco 

Arizona 

Seattle 


South 

10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 1 0 
North 
1 0 0 
10 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
West 
1 0 0 
10 0 


.000 21 24 

.000 10 20 
.000 17 26 

.000 14 31 

.000 28 23 

.000 24 20 

.000 26 24 

.000 0 17 

.000 31 17 

.000 42 28 

.000 10 16 
.000 43 47 

.000 24 21 

.000 24 17 

.000 17 19 


0 1 0 . — 
Thursday, Aug. 9 

New Orleans 24, Jacksonville 20 
Pittsburgh 31, Philadelphia 14 
Carolina 28, Buffalo 23 
Cleveland 20, N.Y. Giants 10 
Tampa Bay 26, Miami 24 
Cincinnati 30, Chicago 27 
New England 26, Washington 17 
Baltimore 33, L.A. Rams 7 
Green Bay 31, Tennessee 17 
Houston 17, Kansas City 10 
Indianapolis 19, Seattle 17 
San Francisco 24, Dallas 21 
Friday, Aug. 10 
N.Y. Jets 17, Atlanta 0 
Oakland 16, Detroit 10 

Saturday, Aug. 11 
Minnesota 42, Denver 28 
Arizona 24, L.A. Chargers 17 
Thursday’s games 
Philadelphia at New England 
N.Y. Jets at Washington 
Pittsburgh at Green Bay 
Friday’s games 
N.Y. Giants at Detroit 
Kansas City at Atlanta 
Miami at Carolina 
Buffalo at Cleveland 
Arizona at New Orleans 

Saturday’s games 
Jacksonville at Minnesota 
Oakland at L.A. Rams 
Cincinnati at Dallas 
Tampa Bay at Tennessee 
San Francisco at Houston 
Chicago at Denver 
Seattle at L.A. Chargers 
Monday’s game 
Baltimore at Indianapolis 

NFL calendar 

Sept. 1 — Final cutdown to 53-man 
roster. 

Sept. 6 — Regular season opens; At- 
— ---’elpl-’- 


A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 

At The Lindner Famiiy Tennis Center 
Mason, Ohio 

Purse: Men, $5.67 miiiion (Masters 
1000); Women, $2.87 miiiion (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singies 
Men 

Second Round 

Robin Haase, Netherlands, def. Alex¬ 
ander Zverev (3), Germany, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5. 

Marin Cilic (7), Croatia, def. Marius 
Copil, Romania, 6-7 (4), 6-4, 6-4. 

Novak Djokovic (10), Serbia, def. Adri¬ 
an Mannarino, France, 4-6, 6-2, 6-1. 

Kevin Anderson (6), South Africa, def. 
Jeremy Chardy, France, 7-6 (6), 6-2. 

David Goffin (11), Belgium, def. Benoit 
Paire, France, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2. 

Milos Raonic, Canada, def. Malek 
Jaziri, Tunisia, 6-3, 7-5. 

Pablo Carreno Busta (13), Spain, def. 
Bradley Klahn, United States, 6-4, 6-4. 

Grigor Dimitrov (5), Bulgaria, def. Mis- 
cha Zverev, Germany, 7-6 (5), 7-5. 

Karen Khachanov, Russia, def. Sam 
y. United States, 7-5, 6-4. 

. :on Fucsovics, Hungary, def. Guill- 
Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 6-7 (5), 6-4, 


Quierrey, L 


7-5. 

Nic--- 

Coric, Croatia, 7-6 (1), 0-6, 6-3. 

Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland, def. Kei 
Nishikorl, Japan, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women 
Second Round 

Sloane Stephens (3), United States, 
def. Tatjana Maria, Germany, 6-3, 6-2. 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Karo¬ 
lina Pliskova (9), Czech Republic, 2-6,6-3 


lanta at Philadelphia. 


7-5. 

Elise Mertens (15), Belgium, def. Re 
becca Peterson, Sweden, 3-6, 6-2, 7-6 (1). 

Lesia Tsurenko, Ukraine, def. Garbine 
Muguruza (7), Spain, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Ekaterina Makarova, Russia, def. Alize 
Cornet, France, 6-2, 6-0. 

Ashleigh Barty (16), Australia, def. 
Kaia Kanepi, Estonia, 7-5, 6-3. 

Angelique Kerber (4), Germany, def. 
Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, 4-6, 
7-5, 6-4. 

Madison Keys (13), United States, def. 
Camila Giorgi, Italy, 6-2, 6-2. 

Anett Kontavelt, Estonia, def. Maria 
Sakkari, Greece, 6-1, 6-3. 

Kiki Bertens, Netherlands, def. Caro¬ 
line Wozniacki (2), Denmark, 6-4, retired. 

Doubles 

First Round 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Robin Haase, 
Netherlands, def. Artem Sitak, New Zea¬ 
land, and Stefanos Tsitsipas, Greece, 6-4, 
6-7 (5), 10-6. 

Second Round 

Juan Sebastian Cabal and Robert 
Farah (7), Colombia, def. Ben McLachlan, 
Japan, and Matwe Middelkoop, Nether¬ 
lands, 7-5, 6-3. 

Jamie Murray, Britain, and Bruno 
Soares (4), Brazil, def. Ryan Harrison and 
Nicholas Monroe, United States, 6-4, 7-6 
(9). 

Feliciano and Marc Lopez, Spain, def. 
Mike Bryan and Jack Sock (2), United 
States, 6-3, 6-0. 

Women 
Second Round 

Andrea Sestini Hlavackova and Bar- 
bora Strycova (3), Czech Republic, def. 
Nadiia Kichenok, Ukraine, and Anastasia 
Rodionova, Australia, 6-2, retired. 

Elise Mertens, Belgium, and Demi 
Schuurs (6), Netherlands, def. Jennifer 
Brady and Caroline Dolehide, United 
States, 7-6 (5), 5-7, 10-7. 

Andreja Klepac, Slovenia, and Maria 
Jose Martinez Sanchez (4), Spain, def. 
Alize Cornet, France, and Aleksandra 
Krunic, Serbia, 5-7, 6-4, 10-2. 


Fight schedule 

Aug. 17 

At Fantasy Spring Resort Casino, In¬ 
dio, Calif., Andrew Cancio vs. Dardan Ze- 
nunaj", 10, junior lightweights; Yoshihiro 
Kamegai vs. Greg Vendetti, 10, Junior 
middleweights. 

Aug. 18 

At Cebu City, Philippines, Donnie Ni- 
etes vs. Aston Palicte, 12, for vacant WBO 
junior bantamweight title. 

At Belfast, Northern Ireland, Carl 
Frampton vs. Luke Jackson, 12, for 
Frampton's WBO interim featherweight 
title: Cristofer Rosales vs. Paddy Barnes, 
12, for Rosales’ WBC flyweight title; 
Tyson Fury vs. Francesco Pianeta, 10, 
heavyweights. 

At Sands Bethlehem (Pa.) Casino and 
Event Center, Sullivan Barrera vs. Seanie 
Monaghan, 10, light heavtweights. 

At Ocean Resort Casino, Atlantic City, 
N.J., Bryant Jennings vs. Alexander Dimi- 
trenko, 12, heavyweights: Jesse Hart vs. 
Mike Gavronski, 10, for Hart’s NABF su¬ 
per middleweight title. 

Aug. 19 

At Moscow, Arnold Khegai vs. Remmy 
Igga, 10, Junior featherweights. 

At The Armory, Minneapolis, Jamal 
James vs. Mahonry Montes, 10, welter¬ 
weights; Willie Monroe Jr. vs. Immanu- 
wel Aleem, 10, middleweights; Jamonty 
Clark vs. Jeison Rosario, 10, junior mid¬ 
dleweights. 

Aug. 25 

At Gila River Arena, Glendale, Ariz., 
Raymundo Beltran vs. Jose Pedraza, 12, 
for Beltran’s WBO lightweight title; Isaac 


Odrisamer Despaigne and C Jose Briceno 
to Salt Lake (PCL). Reinstated C Rene Ri¬ 
vera from the 60-day DL. Designated RHP 
Akeel Morris for assignment. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Luis Cessa from Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 
(IL). Designated RHP George Kontos for 
assignment. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Placed LHP 
James Paxton on the 10-day DL. Recalled 
RHP Christian Bergman from Tacoma 
(PCL). 

Midwest League 

QUAD CITIES RIVER BANDITS - An¬ 
nounced INF Alfredo Angarita was trans¬ 
ferred to the team from Fresno (PCL). 
Placed C Ruben Castro on the 7-day DL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 
FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-signed 
S Harlan Miller. Waived-injured CB Lou 
Young III. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Claimed DL Albert 
Havili off waivers. Signed FB Sam Rogers. 
Designated DT Marquavius Lewis and Fb 
Zach Olstad on waived/injured list. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Signed DL 
Blaine Woodson. 

DENVER BRONCOS - Claimed WR De- 
Andrew White off waivers from Houston. 
Signed DL DeQuinton Osborne. Waived- 
injured WR Corey Brown and DL Paul 
Boyette. 

NEW YORK JETS - Placed OT Ben Ijala- 
na on injured reserve. Signed OL Gino 
Gradkowski. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Claimed DT 
Gabe Wright off waivers from Miami. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Re-signed RW On- 
drej Kase to a three-year contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LOS ANGELES FC - Loaned D Tristan 
Blackmon to Phoenix (USL). 

COLLEGE 

LSU — Announced graduate QB Justin 
McMillan and junior QB Lowell Narcisse 
are leaving the football program. 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


x-Atlanta 
x-Washington 
x-Connecticut 
Chicago 
New York 
Indiana 


10 .688 - 
11 .656 1 

13 .594 3 

20 .375 10 

25 .219 15 

27 .156 17 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


L Pet GB 


15 .531 7 

18 .438 10 

18 .438 10 


x-Seattle 24 

x-Los Angeles 19 

x-Phoenix 18 

x-MInnesota 17 

Dallas 14 

Las Vegas 14 __ 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 76, Indiana 62 
Las Vegas 85, New York 72 
Thursday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Friday’s games 
Los Angeles at Washington 
Minnesota at Connecticut 
Las Vegas at Dallas 
New York at Seattle 
Atlanta at Phoenix 

Saturday’s game 
Chicago at Indiana 


At Nakhon Sawan, Thailand, Wanheng 
Menayothin vs. Pedro Taduran, 12, for 
Menayothin’s WBC strawweight title. 

Sept. 8 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Danny Garcia vs. Shawn Porter, 12, for 
the vacant WBC World welterweight ti¬ 
tle; Yordenis Ugas vs. Cesar Barrionuevo, 
10, welterweights; Adam Kownacki vs. 
Charles Martin, 10, heavyweights. 

At The Forum, Inglewood, Calif., Juan 
Francisco Estrada vs. Felipe Orucuta, 12, 
junior bantamweights; Donnie Nietes vs, 
Aston Palicte, 12, for the vacant WBO ju 
nior bantamweight title; Kazuto loka vs 
McWilliams Arroyo, 10, junior bantam 
weights. 

Sept. 14 

At Save Mart Center, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Ramirez vs. Antonio Orozco, 12, for 
Ramirez’s WBC junior welterweight title; 
Maxim Dadashev vs. Antonio DeMarco, 
10, junior welterweights. 

Sept. 15 

At T-Mobile Arena, Las Vegas, Gen¬ 
nady Golovkin vs. Canelo Alvarez, 12, for 
Golovkin’s WBC and WBA middleweight 
titles. 

Sept. 22 

At Wembley Stadium, London, An¬ 
thony Joshua vs. Alexander Povetkin, 12, 
for Joshua’s IBF/WBA/WBO heavyweight 
title. 

Sep. 24 

At Nagoya, Japan, Sho Kimura vs. 
Kosei Tanaka, 12, for Kimura’s WBO fly¬ 
weight title. 


- Penzoil 400, Las Vegas (Kevin 


schedule and winners 

Feb. 18 - Daytona 500, Daytona Beach 
Fla. (Austin Dillon) 

Feb. 25 - Folds of Honor QuikTrip 500 
Ham^ton^ Ga. (Kevin Harvick) 

Harvick) 

March 11 - TicketGuardian 500.. 

dale, Ariz. (Kevin Harvick) 

March 18 - Auto Club 400, Fontana, Calif. 
(Martin Truex Jr.) 

March 26 - STP 500, Martinsville, Va. 
(Clint Bowyer) 

April 8 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas (Kyle Busch) 

April 15 - Food City 500, Bristol, Tenn. 
(Kyle Busch) 

April 21 - Toyota Owners 400, Richmond, 
Va. (Kyle Busch) 

April 29 - GEICO 500, Talladega, Ala. 
(Joey Logano) 

May 6 - AAA 400 Drive for Autism, Dover, 


..Jay 27 - 
(Kyle Busch) 

June 3 - Pocono 400, Lond Pond, Pa. 
(Martin Truex Jr.) 

June 10 - FireKeepers Casino 400, Brook¬ 
lyn, Mich. (Clint Bowyer) 

June 24 - Toyota/Save Mart 350, So¬ 
noma, Calif. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

July 1 - Overton’s 400, Joliet, III. (Kyle 
Busch) 

July 7 - Co 
Fla. (Erik Jones) 

July 14 - Quaker State 400, Sparta, Ky. 
(Martin Truex Jr.) 

July 22 - Foxwoods Resort Casino 301, 
Loudon, N.H. (Kevin Harvick) 

July 29 - Gander Outdoors 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Kyle Busch) 

Aug. 5 - GoBowling at The Glen, Watkins 
Glen, N.Y. (Chase Elliott) 

Aug. 12 - Consumers Energy 400, Brook¬ 
lyn, Mich. (Kevin Harvick) 

Aug. 18 - Bass Pro Shops NRA Night 
Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sept. 2 - Bojangles’ Southern 500, Dar¬ 
lington, S.C. 

Sept. 9 - Big Machine Brickyard 400, In¬ 
dianapolis 

Sept. 16 - South Point 400, Las Vegas 
Sept. 22 - Federated Auto Parts 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 30 - Bank of America 500, Concord, 
N.C. 

Oct. 7 - Cup Series Race at Dover, Dover, 

^Oct. 14 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Oct. 21 - Hollywood Casino 400, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Oct. 28 - First Data 500, Martinsville, Va. 
Nov. 4 - AAA Texas 500, Fort Worth 
Nov. 11 - Can-Am 500, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 18 - Ford Ecoboost 400, Homestead, 
Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (Sebastlen Bourdais) 

April T- Phoenix Grand Prix, Avondale, 
Ariz. (Josef Newgarden) 

April 15 - Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beacn (Calif.) (Alexander Rossi) 

April 23 - Honda Indy Grand Prix of Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham (Josef Newgarden) 

May 12 - Grand Prix of Indianapolis (Will 
Power) 

May 27 - Indianapolis 500 (Will Power) 
June 2 - Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 1), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. (Scott Dixon) 

June 3 - Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 2), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. (Ryan Hunter-Reay) 
June 9 - DXC Technology 600, Fort Worth 
(Scott Dixon) 

June 24 - Kohler Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, WIs. (Josef Newgarden) 

July 8 - Iowa Corn 300, Newton, Iowa 
(James Hinchcliffe) 

July 15 - Honda Indy Toronto (Scott 
Dixon) 

July 29 - Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio (Alexander Rossi) 

Aug. 19 - ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
"a. 

Aug. 25 - Bommarito Automotive Group 

00, Madison, 


Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 25 - Australian Grand Prix, Mel¬ 
bourne (Sebastian Vettel) 

April 8 - Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir (Se¬ 
bastian Vettel) 

April 15 - Chinese Grand Prix, Beijing 
(Daniel RIcclardo) 

April 29 - Azerbaijan Grand Prix, Baku 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

May 13 - Spanish Grand Prix, Barcelona 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

May 27 - Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 
Carlo (Daniel Ricciardo) 

June 10 - Canadian Grand Prix, Montreal 
(Sebastian Vettel) 

June 24 - French Grand Prix, Le Castellet 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

July 1 - Austrian Grand Prix, Spielberg 
(Max Verstappen) 

July 8 - British Grand Prix, Silverstone, 
England (Sebastian Vettel) 

July 22 - German G- 

heim (Lewis Hamilton) 

July 29 - Hungarian Grand Prix, Budapest 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

Aug. 26 - Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 
corchamps 

Sept. 2 - Italian Grand Prix, Monza 
Sept. 16 - Singapore Grand Prix 
Sept. 30 - Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 
Oct. 7 - Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 
Oct. 21 - United States Grand Prix, Aus¬ 
tin, Texas 

Oct. 28 - Mexican Grand Prix, MexicoC- 
ity 

Nov. 11 - Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao Paolo 
Nov. 25 - Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, Yas Ma¬ 
rina, UAE 
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Stars and Stripes 


Friday, August 17,2018 


MLB 


Scoreboard Commentary 


American League 


Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Cleveland 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 

Houston 
Oakland 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Texas 


East Division 


Central Division 


West Division 


National League 

East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 68 51 .571 - 

Philadelphia 66 53 .555 2 

Washington 60 61 .496 9 

New York 51 67 .432 16'/2 

Miami 48 75 .390 22 

Central Division 

Chicago 69 50 .580 - 

Milwaukee 68 55 .553 3 

St. Louis 66 55 .545 4 

Pittsburgh 61 60 .504 9 

Cincinnati 52 69 .430 18 

West Division 

Arizona 66 55 .545 - 

Colorado 64 56 .533 IV 2 

Los Angeles 65 57 .533 IV 2 

San Francisco 61 61 .500 5'/2 

San Diego 48 75 .390 19 

Wednesday’s games 
Chicago White Sox 6, Detroit 5 
Minnesota 6, Pittsburgh 4 
Seattle 2, Oakland 0,12 innings 
N.Y. Mets 16, Baltimore 5 
Philadelphia 7, Boston 4 
Tampa Bay 6, N.Y. Yankees 1 
Cleveland 4, Cincinnati 3 
Houston 12, Colorado 1 
Toronto 6, Kansas City 5 
L.A. Angels 3, San Diego 2 
Chicago Cubs 8, Milwaukee 4 
Atlanta 5, Miami 2 
St. Louis 4, Washington 2 
L.A. Dodgers 4, San Francisco 3, 12 in¬ 
nings 

Thursday’s games 

Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 
L.A. Angels at Texas 
Detroit at Minnesota 
Toronto at Kansas City 
N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 
Chicago Cubs at Pittsburgh 
Washington at St. Louis 
Colorado at Atlanta 
N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 
Arizona at San Diego 

Friday’s games 

Toronto (Stroman 4-8) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Lynn 8-8) 

Baltimore (Hess 2-6) at Cleveland 
(Carrasco 14-6) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at Boston (Johnson 
3-3) 

L.A. Angels (TBD) at Texas (Minor 9-6) 
Detroit (Boyd 7-10) at Minnesota (Gib¬ 
son 6-9) 

Kansas City (Junis 6-11) at Chicago 
White Sox (Shields 4-14) 

Houston (Morton 12-3) at Oakland 
(Jackson 4-2) 

L.A. Dodgers (Buehler 5-4) at Seattle 
(LeBlanc 7-2) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 8-2) at Phila¬ 
delphia (Nola 13-3) 

Chicago Cubs (Hamels 7-9) at Pitts¬ 
burgh (Williams 10-8) 

Miami (Straily 4-5) at Washington 
(Scherzer 15-5) 

San Francisco (Rodriguez 6-1) at Cin¬ 
cinnati (DeSclafani 6-3) 

Colorado (Freeland 10-7) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 10-5) 

Milwaukee (Peralta 5-3) at St. Louis 
(Flaherty 6-6) 

Arizona (Ray 3-2) at San Diego (Luc- 
chesi 6-6) 

Saturday’s games 

Toronto at N.Y. Yankees 

Baltimore at Cleveland 

Houston at Oakland 

Detroit at Minnesota 

Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 

Tampa Bay at Boston 

L.A. Angels at Texas 

L.A. Dodgers at Seattle 

N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 

Chicago Cubs at Pittsburgh 

Miami at Washington 

Colorado at Atlanta 

San Francisco at Cincinnati 

Milwaukee at St. Louis 

Arizona at San Diego 

Sunday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Toronto at N.Y. Yankees 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
San Francisco at Cincinnati 
Chicago Cubs at Pittsburgh 
Colorado at Atlanta 
Miami at Washington 
Detroit at Minnesota 
Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
Milwaukee at St. Louis 
L.A. Angels at Texas 
Houston at Oakland 
Arizona at San Diego 
L.A. Dodgers at Seattle 
N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 


Hit Urena with season-ending ban 

Marlins’ ace deserves suspension after plunking Braves star rookie Acuna 



John Bazemore/AP 


Marlins second baseman Starlin Castro, left, holds starting pitcher Jose Urena back as both benches 
and bullpens empty on to the field after Urena hit Braves rookie Ronald Acuna Jr. with a pitch in the 
elbow on the first pitch of the game Wednesday in Atlanta. 


By Paul Newberry 
Associated Press 

ATLANTA 
onald Acuna Jr. is good 
for baseball. 

Jose Urena and his 
defenders are not. 

Jose, take the rest of the season 
off 

And while you’re at it, take 
Keith Hernandez with you. 

In a nod to the bad of days 
when it was apparently accept¬ 
able to plunk a guy who was play¬ 
ing too well, Urena unleashed a 
97 mph fastball to Acuna’s left 
forearm with his very first pitch 
of Wednesday night’s game in 
Atlanta. 

Fortunately, it appears Acuna 
escaped serious injury. The 
Braves said X-rays and a CT scan 
on his elbow were negative and he 
is day-to day. 

Nevertheless, M^or League 
Baseball should act swiftly to 
show that this sort of barbarism 
will not be tolerated in the nation¬ 
al pastime. 

Urena deserves to be suspend¬ 
ed for the rest of the season. 

Nothing less. 

Urena apparently thought it was 
perfectly acceptable to assault — 
hey, let’s call it what it was — one 
of the game’s shining young stars, 
a 20-year-old who plays the game 
with pure joy and great skill for 
the first-place Braves. 

Acuna’s crime? 

Going deep four times in the 
previous three games against 
the woeful Miami Marlins (and 
homering in five straight games 
overall), a remarkable run that 
included one of baseball’s rarest 
feats — a pair of leadoff homers 
in Monday’s doubleheader sweep 
by Atlanta. 

Acuna started Tuesday’s game 
with his third straight leadoff 
homer. 

Urena made sure the streak 
didn’t reach four before the Mar¬ 
lins left town. 

“This young man is just playing 
the game, doing what he loves to 
do,” said Brian Snitker, the Braves’ 
manager. “It’s a damn shame.” 

Urena was ejected. So was 
Snitker for leading his team onto 
the field to confront the Miami 
pitcher. 

After the game, won by the 
Braves 5-2 to complete a four- 
game sweep, the manager was 
still fuming. 

“It’s beyond ... I don’t know,” 
Snitker said, struggling to find 
words in the non-profanity cat¬ 
egory. “I’ve had three hours to 
calm down and all of a sudden I’m 
not real good right now.” 

Snitker’s counterpart, Miami 
manager Don Mattingly, hardly 
came to his pitcher’s defense. 

“This kid’s swinging the bat 
good. We’ve got to figure out how 
to get him out,” Mattingly said. 
“That’s what we said to Jose. I 


don’t want to see this kid get hit. 
He’s a great player. He’s going to 
be great for a long time. He’s beat 
us up. But this is not the way we 
want to handle that situation.” 

He wasn’t the least bit surprised 
that Snitker and his players came 
storming out of the dugout. 

“I understand,” Mattingly said. 
“If we were on the other side and 
our guy was hitting homers all 
over the place and that happens, 
you’re going to be fired up.” 

Laughably, and with a com¬ 
pletely straight face, Urena tried 
to make himself out as the real 
victim in all this. 

“It seems like people get upset 
and things like that,” he said. 
“But I get upset, too. I’ve got to 
wait five days to just go out there, 
make one pitch and get kicked 
out of the game? That don’t make 
sense.” 

Actually, it makes perfect 
sense. 

Now, baseball must take it to 
the next level. 

Instead of a typical suspension 
that might cost Urena a start or 
two, the lords of discipline at MLB 
need to really bring the hammer 
down. Send a message, once and 
for all, that this sort of Neander¬ 
thal-like behavior will no longer 
be tolerated. 

Even if the players’ union ap¬ 
peals, even if it succeeds in 
overturning a rest-of-the-season 
ban, baseball would be sending a 
much-needed message and, hope¬ 
fully, sparking a long-overdue 
dialogue to stamp out this sort of 
brutality. 


It won’t be easy. 

Hernandez, a former All-Star 
first baseman and NL MVP who 
now works as a New York Mets 
broadcaster, quickly threw his 
support to Urena based on that 
ri(liculous code of ethics passed 
down through the ages, the one 
that supposedly allows a pitcher 
to take the law into his own hands 
when a guy keeps hitting the ball 
into the seats. 

“You’ve lost three games. He’s 
hit three homers. You’ve got to hit 
him,” Hernandez said during the 
Mets-Orioles game, sounding like 
someone who needs to be led gen¬ 
tly into a pasture and left there. 
“I’m sorry. People are not going 
to like that, but you’ve got to hit 
him. Knock him down (at least). I 
mean, seriously knock him down 
if you don’t hit him.” 

Then, stressing there’s a proper 
way to carry out this painful but 
necessary justice, Hernandez of¬ 
fered a caveat. 

“Never throw at anybody’s 
head,” he said, delivering a spot- 
on impression of that crazy uncle 
going on some nonsensical rant 
around the Thanksgiving table 
while everyone else stares at 
their food in uncomfortable si¬ 
lence. “Never throw at anybody’s 
head or neck. Hit him in the back. 
Hit him in the fanny.” 

Here’s the thing: 

Maybe that’s what Urena was 
trying to do — hit Acuna in the 
back or fanny, as was so eloquent¬ 
ly stated in The World According 
To Keith. But sometimes, a guy 
throwing a baseball almost 100 


mph doesn’t put it exactly where 
he wants. Or maybe the batter 
reacts in a way that the pitcher 
wasn’t expecting, ducking into a 
pitch instead of leaping away. All 
of which points to the ludicrous¬ 
ness of anyone, even someone 
such as Hernandez who spent 17 
years in the big leagues, trying to 
brush this off as just part of the 
game. 

Urena claimed he was merely 
trying to work inside against 
Acuna, apparently relying on the 
fact that he’s hit 11 batters overall 
this season, tied for the most in 
the National League. 

“I try to get something inside 
and move his feet,” the right-hand¬ 
er insisted. “Then we can go back 
outside, because he’s been hot.” 

Once MLB dismisses that ludi¬ 
crous defense — Urena’s defiant 
reaction on the mound hardly 
indicated that the pitch got away 
and he was really, really sorry 
about it — there’s another issue to 
consider. 

Baseball isn’t exactly flour¬ 
ishing at the moment, especially 
with young people. 

A thrilling player such as Acuna 
could help to reverse that trend, 
but not if he has to step to the plate 
after every homer wondering if 
he’s going to get plunked again. 
Not if he’s laid up with a broken 
arm. Not if he’s driven from the 
game by a fractured skull. 

Acuna is the future of baseball. 

Urena and Hernandez are best 
left in the past. 
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Nassar scandal casts 


shadow over Spartans 


try everywhere,” tight end Matt 
Sokol said. “A player-led team is 
always better than a coaches-led 
team, so I think we’ve done a good 
job as the leadership group on our 
team to really emphasize guys 
making the right decisions, rep¬ 
resenting our program the right 
way, representing your families 
back at home.” 

Like with Penn State and Jerry 
Sandusky, all of Michigan State 
faces being linked with Nassar for 
the foreseeable future after the 
former MSU and USA Gymnas¬ 
tics doctor was sent to prison for 
molesting women and girls who 
sought treatment. 

And while Nassar’s crimes 
didn’t have anything to do with the 
football team, the program has had 
its own issues. Before last season, 
four players were dismissed from 
the team amid sexual assault alle¬ 
gations and three pleaded guilty to 
reduced charges. 

Early this year, around the 
time the Nassar scandal caused 
a shakeup in school leadership, 
ESPN reported allegations of sex¬ 
ual assault and violence against 
women involving Michigan State 
football and basketball players. 
The report questioned how the 
athletic department handled those 
cases over the years. 

Athletic director Mark Hollis 
retired, but football coach Mark 
Dantonio responded by saying 
he’s always worked with proper 
authorities when dealing with 
sexual as- 
^ sault cases. 

The school 
gave no indi¬ 
cation that it 
doubts Dan¬ 
tonio, who is 
entering his 
12th season 
as Michigan 
State’s coach. 
University 


The way 
he worded 
it is: In 
criticai 
moments 
of choice, 
make good 
decisions. ^ leaders have 
KhariWims 

SpartanssaMy tetball coach 
Tom Izzo. 

The Spartans could easily con¬ 
tend for the Big Ten title after 
winning 10 games last season, 
but off-field issues never seem too 
far away. At Big Ten media days 
last month, Dantonio addressed 
the return of linebacker Jon Re- 
schke, who left the team following 
the 2016 season after making an 
insensitive comment involving a 
former teammate. Dantonio said 
Reschke would need the support 
of the team’s African-American 
players to return. He’s currently 
on the roster. 

“The one thing I want our foot¬ 
ball players to understand and to 
learn from is that — and to grow 
as people from — is that they’re 
ping to have to handle big, big 
issues at times,” Dantonio said. 
“Such as standing for the flag 
or not, things we’ve endured at 
Michigan State in this past year. 


Paul Sancya/AP 

University ieaders have stuck by 
Michigan State men’s basketbali 
coach Tom Izzo, beiieving he has 
aiways worked with the property 
authorities when dealing with 
sexuai assauit cases. 

they’re going to be a part of that, 
and they’re going to have to weigh 
in on things.” 

Players say Dantonio has indeed 
emphasized off-field behavior. 

“The way he worded it is: In 
critical moments of choice, make 
good decisions,” Willis said. 

Coaches all over the country 
put forth similar credos. That 
these reminders are necessary is 
a sign of how often programs can 
screw up. 

Running back LJ Scott said it’s 
unfortunate that it needs to be 
emphasized repeatedly. “It’s all 
around the world, at almost every 
program,” he said. 

Scott had legal problems of 
his own last season, though less 
severe and resolved when he re¬ 
newed a suspended driver’s li¬ 
cense. He received some ridicule 
and now calls that situation a life 
lesson. There have been plenty of 
those for the Spartans in recent 
years. 

“Being at this program and 
being able to be here through all 
those things, it really gives you an 
eye opener on what’s life like, and 
how on the front porch we are at 
this university,” Scott said. “Like 
Coach D always say, a regular 
student that goes to this univer¬ 
sity, you probably won’t hear as 
much, but one of us do it on this 
football team, everyone’s going to 
hear it.” 

There will probably be times 
this season when it feels like busi¬ 
ness as usual at Michigan State 
— when the focus is mostly on the 
field as the team chases its fourth 
conference title in nine years. But 
the backdrop of MSU’s problems 
is still there. That puts everyone 
under a little extra scrutiny. 

“You just can’t keep doing the 
same thing. The guys we have 
here, I think we’re good guys,” 
Scott said. “As long as Coach D al¬ 
ways emphasize that — we know 
what’s right from wrong. Not 
throwing no shade on anybody 
that went through those things 
while they were here, but the guys 
here are the guys here.” 


Carlos Osorio, above, and Al Goldis, below/AP 

Above: Former Michigan State and USA Gymnastics doctor Larry 
Nassar sits during his sentencing hearing on Jan. 24 in Lansing, 
Mich. Nassar pleaded guilty to molesting 10 gymnasts. 

Below: Michigan State footbali coach Mark Dantonio talks to 
reporters during media day on Aug. 6 in East Lansing, Mich. 
Spartans players say Dantonio has stressed off-field behavior. “As 
long as Crach D always emphasize that — we know what’s right 
from wrong,” running back U Scott said. 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

EAST LANSING, Mich. — 
Every now and then, when the 
Michigan State football team won’t 
be together for a little while, it’s a 
good time for another reminder. 

Safety Khari Willis explained 
the message: 

“It’s me, Joe [Bachie], Brian 
[Lewerke], Grayson [Miller], Matt 
Morrissey reiterating: Make good 
choices,” Willis said. “Be smart, 
nothing out of character, nothing 
stupid, and conduct ourselves in 
the right way.” 

No matter how many games 
Michigan State wins this season, 
it won’t change the ugliness of the 
recent past. The Larry Nassar 
sex-abuse scandal — plus linger¬ 
ing off-field questions about the 
basketball and football programs 
— put the university under the 
kind of spotlight every school 
wants to avoid. 

Amid that cloud, the leaders of 
this year’s football team can only 
hope the right lessons have been 
learned. 

“It’s hard as young people today 
to make the right decisions all the 
time. We see that across the coun¬ 
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Sun Devils' 'Doc' eyes career in surgery 


WR Williams spends offseason as 
research intern in sports medicine 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

K yle Williams was 
banged up during his 
freshman season at 
Arizona State, a shoul¬ 
der injury that was not particu¬ 
larly serious. In fact, it turned out 
to be fortuitous. 

The Sun Devils wide receiver 
was worked on by Dr. Anikar 
Chhabra, the team physician and 
director of sports medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Already interested in a career in 
medicine, Williams shared his 
curiosity with Chhabra. 

“You could tell his mind was 
special in that he asked the right 
questions,” Chhabra said. 

Williams has spent the past two 
summers shadowing Chhabra 
at Mayo Clinic and working as a 
research intern. One of the better 
slot receivers in college football, 
the 19-year-old Williams has NFL 
hopes and very clear long-term 
goals in medicine. 

Summers are hardly a break 
for most college athletes, espe¬ 
cially football players. Almost all 
take classes to lighten their loads 
in season. While teams can’t 
hold coach-led practices, players 
routinely organize their own ac¬ 
tivities. Plus, they need to hit the 
weight room. 

Even with recent NCAA rules 
that mandated more time off from 
required team events, there is not 
much downtime. 


When this game 
tells me I’m done 
whether that’s 10 
years down the line 
or even if it’s in the 
next two years after 
college, I will 
humbly accept it and 
start a medical 
career. I kind of look 
forward to both, f 

Kyle Williams 

Arizona State WR who spent the 
summer doing medical research 


Still, many college football 
players work summer jobs and 
internships or do volunteer work. 

Williams — his teammates call 
him “Doc” — is preparing to be a 
surgeon. 

“Whenever they have recruits 
come in they say, ‘You know this 
guy’s going to be a surgeon?’ I’m 
like, ‘Man, stop jinxing me,”’ Wil¬ 
liams said. 

Math and science have always 
been Williams’ strong suits. A 
possible career in medicine led 
him to a bio-medical engineering 
mqjor when he arrived at Ari¬ 
zona State from Murrieta, Calif., 


Arizona State University Media Relations/AP 

Arizona State wide receiver Kyle Williams, right, poses with Dr. Anikar Chhabra, the team physician and 
director of sports medicine, at the Mayo Clinic In Scottsdale, Ariz. Summers are hardly a break for most 
college athletes, especially football players. Williams spent his offseason preparing to be a surgeon, 
working as a research Intern In sports medicine. 


southwest of Anaheim. 

Having clicked with Chhabra, a 
former basketball player at Har- 


Timothy J. Gonzalez/AP 

Arizona State receiver Kyle Williams, right, makes a touchdown catch ahead of Oregon State’s Jay Irvine 
on Nov. 18, 2017. Williams hopes to play In the NFL and then move to a career In medicine. 


vard, Williams asked to take a 
peek into the life of a surgeon. 

“After I went and shadowed 
him the first day, I went back and 
called my parents and my brother 
and said ‘I think I want to be a sur¬ 
geon, Mom,”’ Williams said. “It’s 
awesome what they do in helping 
people with their lives.” 

Williams has assisted with pa¬ 
tient rounds at Mayo Clinic and 
observed knee and shoulder sur¬ 
geries, where he compares the 
teamwork it takes to get the job 
done in the operating room with 
football. 

“For an athlete to make that 
correlation of being in the operat¬ 
ing room and being on a team, it’s 
very special,” Chhabra said. “Be¬ 
cause not everybody can see that 
connection. He was able to see 
that right away. His first day in 
the operating room he said, ‘This 
is your game day.’” 

As a research intern, Williams 
was able to directly merge his two 
areas of expertise, working on a 
study of NFL combine results and 
how they relate to NFL careers. 
He also wrote a textbook chapter 
about Chhabra’s innovative in-of¬ 
fice arthroscopy techniques. 

“Obviously, with my assistance 
and the some assistance of some 
of my residents, but he did the 


significant majority of the work 
and he’s the first author on the 
chapter for this book,” Chhabra 
said. The book will be published 
early next year. 

Williams caught 66 passes for 
763 yards and seven touchdowns 
last season as a sophomore. He 
absolutely wants to pursue an 
NFL career. He said managing 
the workload of both his passions 
is not easy, but he feels well sup¬ 
ported by coaches and academic 
staff 

Chhabra, 46, said he talks with 
Williams about time manage¬ 
ment, drawing on his experiences 
as a student-athlete to provide 
guidance. The doctor hopes Wil¬ 
liams inspires other teammates 
to have big goals beyond football. 

“College sports nowadays, 
it’s very difficult to go to medi¬ 
cal school,” Williams said. “The 
practices last all day. It’s hard 
to do the lab courses. People are 
working out year round.” 

That’s fine by Williams. 

“When this game tells me I’m 
done whether that’s 10 years 
down the line or even if it’s in 
the next two years after college, 
I will humbly accept it and start 
a medical career,” Williams said. 
“I kind of look forward to both.” 
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University of Minnesota football players Jerry Gibson, right, and Winston DeLattiboudere feed a giraffe while working as security guards this summer at the Como Park Zoo and 
Conservatory for the city of St. Paul, Minn., a few miles from the university campus. One of the Gophers coaches connected them to the opportunity. 


A tt I m ^ I ^ Jlf An#l I r A defensive ends find stride 

F^IIIIIICII ClUYf^lHUIw providing security at Minnesota zoo 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — Winston 
DeLattiboudere and Jerry Gib¬ 
son, as defensive ends for Minne¬ 
sota, will be engaging their share 
of daunting blockers on the field 
this fall. 

Those oversized and overpow¬ 
ering offensive linemen in the Big 
Ten were the least of their wor¬ 
ries one day this summer, when 
a 16-foot, 2,000-pound creature 
approached them in search of an 
afternoon snack. 

“Is he going to eat the whole 
stick? Is he going to lick my 
hand?” DeLattiboudere won¬ 
dered aloud with amusement and 
a bit of anxiety about whether 
Skeeter, the 9-year-old giraffe at 
the Como Park Zoo and Conser¬ 
vatory, would stick to the leaves 
and lettuce being offered or be¬ 
come more interested in chewing 
on his fingers. 

No digits were damaged that 
day at the feeding station. The 
interaction with the world’s tall¬ 
est animal was merely another 
memorable and rewarding en- 



Minnesota football players Jerry 
Gibson, right, and Winston 
DeLattiboudere helped in the 
visitors center, gave directions 
and patrolled the parking lots 
while working at Como Park 
Zoo and Conservatory for the 
summer. 

counter on the job for these good 
friends and Gophers teammates 
who worked as security guards 
at the zoo before fall camp began. 
Gibson was locking up one eve¬ 
ning when a gorilla startled him 
by throwing a branch at a nearby 
net, but otherwise the experience 


was all smiles and sunshine. 

“I like it because you’re an au¬ 
thority figure here,” Gibson said. 
“The way you present yourself, 
that’s how people respect you at 
the zoo. Then people come look¬ 
ing for help from you, instead of 
seeing you as somebody who just 
wants to be mean to them and get 
them in trouble.” 

DeLattiboudere and Gibson are 
both bearded and 6-foot-3, listed at 
250 and 260 pounds, respectively. 
These lookalikes carried a com¬ 
manding presence in their beige 
uniforms, though rarely recog¬ 
nized amid the crowds as college 
football players. Sometimes they 
were stationed in the visitor’s 
center, answering questions, giv¬ 
ing directions or deterring trou¬ 
ble in the nearby gift shop. Other 
times, they patrolled the parking 
lots, perhaps issuing a citation or 
two for cars in the wrong places. 
Mostly, they strolled through the 
exhibits to be with the people. 

“It’s being personable enough 
to be able to talk to somebody and 
get them to understand, but also 
being able to come to a solution 
together,” DeLattiboudere said. 


“I just want to see what’s going 
on. I want to see how we can re¬ 
solve the problem so everybody 
can enjoy this atmosphere.” 

Gibson, a fourth-year senior 
from the Mobile, Ala., area, had 
previously worked in security for 
events on campus at TCP Bank 
Stadium so the job struck him as a 
good fit. DeLattiboudere, a third- 
year junior from just outside of 
Baltimore, has looked up to Gib¬ 
son since he joined the team so he 
figured he’d follow his friend. 

The opportunity was presented 
by Norries Wilson, the team’s di¬ 
rector of player development. An 
email from Randy Graff, the su¬ 
pervisor of safety and security for 
the city of St. Paul, to a friend of 
his on the university pohce force 
made its way to the football office. 

“These guys called me literally 
five minutes after I sent it out,” 
Graff said. 

They were so professional and 
well-dressed upon their initial 
arrival at the zoo that the front 
desk staff encouraged Graff to 
hire them on the spot. Their in¬ 
terviews confirmed the hunch. 

“Great attitudes, very per¬ 


sonal, very outgoing,” Graff said. 
“They’ve really taken this posi¬ 
tion and run with it. As a supervi¬ 
sor, I couldn’t be any happier.” 

DeLattiboudere, who took a 
summer statistics class, usually 
worked 20 hours per week over 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
shifts. Gibson, who already has 
his undergraduate degree in busi¬ 
ness and marketing education, 
was able to pick up extra hours 
during the week. 

Slogan-shnging Minnesota 
coach P.J. Fleck has put many 
messages on repeat to the public 
and to his players, and the pillar 
of those is to be “elite,” academi¬ 
cally, athletically, socially and 
spiritually. This summer job at 
the zoo for his defensive ends was 
precisely what Fleck has in mind. 

“He teaches us to respect our¬ 
selves first, but then also to re¬ 
spect other people no matter what 
color their skin is, their religion, 
their background,” DeLattibou¬ 
dere said. “You know we’re all 
people at the end of the day, so it 
doesn’t matter where you come 
from or what you do.” 
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Raising hope 

Kansas State’s Risner aims to help kids through his foundation 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 



Jay LaPrete/AP 


Penn State linebacker Koa Farmer, left, has always been a big fan of 
TV crime dramas. After he is done playing football. Farmer wants in 
on the real action. The senior is a criminology and sociology major. 

PSU’s Farmer wants 
to help fight crime 


MANHATTAN, Kan. — Dalton 
Risner remembers the first time 
he visited Camp Hope, a place 
where children and teens diag¬ 
nosed with cancer can bond over 
a shared love of the outdoors, and 
being struck by their positive 
outlook in even the most dire of 
circumstances. 

Kansas State’s star offensive 
lineman signed hundreds of au¬ 
tographs that day, and posed for 
countless pictures with awe¬ 
struck kids, yet Risner left wish¬ 
ing he could have done more. 

Three years later, he’s hard at 
work fulfilling that wish. 

Risner started a foundation 
called RiselJp that seeks to share 
his story, faith and passions as a 
means of inspiring others. What 
started as modest print and video 
blogs posted online has evolved to 
include contributions from other 
young people, a busy schedule of 
speaking engagements and grand 
plans to turn the organization 
into a football-centric version of 
Camp Hope. 

“I want people to be able to 
donate money, or I can donate 
money, and with all that money 
put on camps for free for all sorts 
of things,” Risner said. “Maybe a 
camp for kids from small towns, 
where they might not necessarily 
have the experience or connec¬ 
tions to learn football like they 


should. I can put on a camp for 
free, give out T-shirts and give 
them an experience. 

“Or I could put on a camp for 
kids battling cancer,” Risner con¬ 
tinued, “where they need some 
hope or a reason to fight, and I 
can intertwine football in that. 
Or a camp for kids with special 
needs, or a camp for kids that are 
getting bullied. I want to have it 
in multiple states, and really have 
RiselJp not dedicated to one cer¬ 
tain situation but really rise up in 
all aspects of lives.” 

This is hardly another summer 
job. 

Then again, Risner is hardly 
another college football player. 

He arrived at Kansas State 
with little fanfare, but had moved 
into the starting lineup by his 
sophomore season. Then, Ris¬ 
ner was so dominant last season 
— despite two bum shoulders, one 
of which requiring surgery that 
caused him to miss the Cactus 
Bowl — that many talent evalua¬ 
tors thought he would be a first- 
round pick if Risner declared for 
the NFL Draft before his senior 
year. 

“I’ve known D-Rise for a couple 
years now,” Kansas State wide re¬ 
ceiver Dalton Schoen said, “and 
you know you’re going to get 100 
percent every time, and you know 
he’s going to grind it out no mat¬ 
ter how he’s feeling or what his 
body is going through. 


“It’s definitely inspiring to see 
your teammate leaving it all out 
there for you.” 

Then there’s the work Risner 
puts in away from the field, the 
reason coach Bill Snyder is so 
quick to call him a “neat young 
guy” and quarterback Alex Del- 
ton labels him “a natural leader.” 

Once a week, Risner visits a 
home for children with special 
needs. He’s active in Big Broth¬ 
ers Big Sisters, and has formed 
a special bond with a boy diag¬ 
nosed with leukemia. He spends 
time in retirement communities, 
volunteers with local elementary 
schools and helps with the Flint 
Hills Breadbasket. 

Throw in his nascent founda¬ 
tion, his blogging efforts and the 
countless inspirational speeches 
he has delivered, and its little 
surprise the first-team Academ¬ 
ic All-Big 12 selection was also 
given the conference’s Sportsper- 
son of the Year award this past 
season. 

“You know, man, the big thing 
I found at Kansas State was just 
making an impact, making an im¬ 
pact on someone that’s 70 years 
old or 5 years old,” Risner said. “I 
love to make an impact, and if I 
can make an impact on someone 
through my faith, and the trials 
and tribulations I went through, 
or just my story or the stories of 
my friends, that’s what means the 
most to me.” 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

Koa Farmer’s taste in television 
steers in a very clear direction. 

“I liked ‘Law and Order.’ I liked 
‘CSL’ I liked ‘Bones.’ ‘Crimi¬ 
nal Minds’ was a good one,” the 
Penn State linebacker said. “And 
continuing to college following, 
‘How to Get Away with Murder,’ 
‘Breaking Bad.’ I’m just really 
into that kind of stuff Into the 
competitive field of getting crimi¬ 
nals. The whole critical thinking 
part of how agents handle certain 
situations or conflicts.” 

After he is done playing football. 
Farmer wants in on the action — 
for real. The senior is a criminol¬ 
ogy and sociology mqjor at Penn 
State. In the summer of 2016, a 
former professor hooked him up 
with law enforcement organiza¬ 
tions in Washington to get a taste 
of what it’s hke to solve crimes. 

“I shadowed DEA agents, ATF 
agents,” Farmer said. “I shad¬ 
owed the forensics unit. I shad¬ 
owed MPD.” 

Farmer’s former professor is 
Jenifer Smith, a retired FBI spe¬ 
cial agent who currently is the 
Director of the Department of 
Forensic Sciences in Washing¬ 
ton. During the summer. Farmer 
would drive from State College, 
Pa., once a week and stay at Penn 
State quarterback Trace McSor- 
ley’s home in Northern Virginia. 

This was no desk job. He was 
riding along with real agents and 
officers who were being called 
in to solve, or at times stop, real 
crimes. 

“With the forensics unit, I had to 
take an oath. I had to sign some¬ 
thing that if I got killed my parents 
wouldn’t sue the government,” 
Farmer said. “I had to put a bul¬ 
let proof vest on, and I basically 
was patrolling the city waiting for 
radio calls of crime activity.” 

He gathered evidence from an 
armed robbery while working a 
crime scene with forensics. With 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and Explosives, he 
went to a training facility where 
firefighters learn how to deter¬ 
mine the cause of fires. 

The most fun was riding along 
with D.C. Metro Police Depart¬ 


ment, Farmer said. 

Farmer was placed with four 
sergeants working narcotics, rid¬ 
ing in an unmarked car. 

“Next thing I know they say, 
‘Move in! Move ini’” Farmer 
said. “All of sudden I don’t have 
my seat belt on. I’m in the back. 
They just peeled out. He’s driv¬ 
ing throughout D.C., like in the 
middle of D.C., it’s crowded. They 
were going through D.C., like, 
going 100 miles per hour. Going 
on the sidewalk. 

“Next thing you know they got 
out the car, they start running. 
He said, ‘Go get him.’ So I was 
running down the middle of the 
street in D.C. chasing after this 
dude. We stop him. 

“That happened at least eight 
times that whole day,” Farmer 
said. “That was a hell of day.” 

Farmer’s teammates loved to 
hear his stories. As for Penn State 
defensive coordinator and line¬ 
backers coach Brent Pry? 

“He was, like, ‘Ahhh, you 
shouldn’t be doing that,”’ Farm¬ 
er said. “We need you to play 
football.” 

This summer. Farmer was 
scheduled to work with Penn 
State’s Red Cell Analytics, using 
research software that can detect 
patterns in terrorist attacks, but 
a lack of funding for the project 
cancelled the class. 

Farmer is expected to be one of 
the leaders of Penn State’s inexpe¬ 
rienced defense this year, and at 
6-foot-l and 236 pounds with good 
speed, he should draw interest 
from NFL teams. After starting 
his career at Penn State at safety, 
he is now settled in at linebacker. 

“He’s going to test extremely 
well,” Penn State coach James 
Franklin said. “But I think he’s 
got a chance to have a real strong 
year this year and kind of have a 
coming-out-party type of deal.” 

Playing defense is sort of like 
solving crimes, said Farmer, who 
was primarily an offensive player 
at Notre Dame High School in 
Southern California. It takes crit¬ 
ical thinking and spotting clues. 

“That’s why I love playing de¬ 
fense now,” Farmer said. “Be¬ 
cause it’s so challenging to me. 
I’m thinking when I’m on the 
field.” 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Kansas State offensive lineman Dalton Risner (71) has a future in the NFL. But he also hopes his future 
includes the growth and development of his foundation, RiseUp, which aims to provide hope and inspire 
young people. Eventually, he wants to establish a series of football-centric summer camps for kids that 
come ^m a variety of backgrounds. 
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John Raoux/AP 


Florida State defensive end Brian Bums, left, strips the ball from Florida quarterback Feleipe Franks last 
year. Burns saw a drop-off in production in his sophomore season as his sack totals dipped from 9 V 2 to 
4 V 2 . But a change to a more aggressive defense with first-year coordinator Harlon Barnett should help 
the speedy Burns, who thinks he and the Seminoles’ defensive line will have a big season. 

DE Burns re-energized by 
Florida State’s new scheme 

By Bob Ferrante ^ 

It’s a defense that allows you to play 
rather than think, so we’re able to play 
fast, physical and aggressive, and 
everything is pin your ears back and go. f 

Brian Burns 

Florida State defensive end 


Johnson primed 
for role with Lions 


Brian Burns believes his drop 
in sack totals from his freshman 
year to 2017 was more about him 
than opponents. 

The Florida State defensive end 
had just 4 ¥2 sacks a year after he 
had a breakout 9y2-sack debut 
season in 2016. But the 6-foot-5, 
231-pound pass rusher is almost 
incredulous when asked if he 
thought offensive linemen had 
figured out how to defend him. 

“Figure me out? No,” Burns 
said. “It has everything to do 
with me. My freshman year I was 
going off pure athleticism doing 
what I could do. Coming into my 
sophomore year I was doing the 
same, and it didn’t work. But over 
the course of the season, I ma¬ 
tured and learned to grow up, and 
I learned there’s other necessities 
that’s a part of this game that I 
have to take as far as watching 
film, taking care of my body.” 

Burns became a “student of 
the game” and learned not to lean 
on quickness off the edge. Bums 
earned more playing time in 2017 
and as a result his tackle totals 
jumped to 48 (from 23) and he ac¬ 
cumulated 13 Vi tackles for loss (up 
from 9 Vi). He also knocked down 
four passes, forced three fumbles 
and recovered another fumble. 

With the exception of the sack 
totals, it wasn’t a bad second year 
— especially considering how he 
wrapped up 2017. Burns had two 
sacks and two forced fumbles in 
the loss at Clemson and 1 Vi sacks 
in the win at Florida, both of 
which were November games. 

“That’s why you’ve seen those 
flashes at the end of the season. 


because I was growing up,” Bums 
said. 

He could continue to grow in 
new defensive coordinator Har¬ 
lon Barnett’s scheme, which has 
a four-man front and will feature 
more aggressive, attacking prin¬ 
ciples than what Charles Kelly 
implemented in prior years. 
While no team in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference has the caliber 
of defensive line that Clemson 
features, the Seminoles’ group 
should be able to frustrate oppos¬ 
ing quarterbacks. Bums leads a 
group that includes sophomore 
end Joshua Kaindoh, senior tackle 
Demarcus Christmas and sopho¬ 
more tackle Marvin Wilson. 

Burns said that Kelly’s defense 
was more “conservative” where¬ 
as Barnett’s is more “get in your 
face,” something he thinks will be 
evident when the Seminoles open 
at home against Virginia Tech on 
Sept. 3. 

“It’s a defense that allows you 
to play rather than think, so we’re 
able to play fast, physical and ag¬ 
gressive, and everything is pin 
your ears back and go,” Burns 
said. “We’re going to get after it, 
and it’s not really that hard to ad¬ 
just to.” 

Defensive ends coach Mark 


Snyder, who has been the head 
coach at Marshall and a defensive 
coordinator at Texas A&M, Ohio 
State and South Florida, said he 
compares Burns’ pass-rush ca¬ 
pabilities to that of former Aggies 
star Myles Garrett, who was the 
No. 1 overall pick by the Cleve¬ 
land Browns in 2017. 

“His get-off and his bend re¬ 
minds me of Myles Garrett,” 
Snyder said. “That’s the only guy 
I’ve been around that can do what 
Brian can do rushing the quarter¬ 
back. But I’ve had other guys that 
were probably a little bit better 
against the run. That’s our chal¬ 
lenge with him. Let’s get better at 
that aspect of it.” 

After learning through his sec¬ 
ond year at Florida State, there is 
a sense that Burns’ athleticism, 
knowledge and maturity blended 
with his talent could deliver a 
level of production that’s similar 
to or beyond what he offered as a 
freshman. 

“He’s a dog on the field,” tail¬ 
back Cam Akers said. “He gives 
me trouble every day at practice, 
so I can imagine what he’s going 
to do to other teams. Just a great 
person on and off the field. He 
does everything he’s supposed to 
do.” 


By Larry Lage 
Associated Press 

ALLEN PARK, Mich. — Ker- 
ryon Johnson was just a kid when 
his older siblings hit him with el¬ 
bows while playing hoops. 

And his parents, both of whom 
played college basketball, did not 
swoop in to save their young son 
from the physical games. 

Sure, playing at Auburn and in 
the SEC did a lot to get the Detroit 
Lions’ rookie mnning back ready 
for the NFL. 

Growing up in Huntsville, Ala., 
though as the youngest of four 
athletic children did a lot to de¬ 
velop him, too. 

“My parents let it go because 
they knew I was being prepared 
for moments like this,” Johnson 
said Wednesday after a joint prac¬ 
tice with the New York Giants. 

“When I look back at those 
times. I’m grateful. It taught me 
to be competitive and how to work 
hard and never give up. 

“I look back on those days and 
I’m grateful.” 

Detroit, meanwhile, is thankful 
it drafted Johnson in the second 
round. 

He had a run and a reception 
for 30-plus yards in his profes¬ 
sional debut, albeit it a preseason 
game last week against the Oak¬ 
land Raiders. 

While the Lions were encour¬ 
aged by Johnson’s flashes of 
promise, and have been pleased 
by how well he has practiced, they 
are quick to pump the breaks to 
temper the enthusiasm about him. 

“I was excited to see him have 
a couple big plays and show off 
some of his natural ability,” De¬ 
troit coach Matt Patricia said. 
“But from an overall standpoint, 
we’ve a long way to go there.” 

Detroit’s running game can’t 
get much worse. 

Under former coach Jim 
Caldwell, the Lions ranked last 
in rushing offense in 2017 for the 
second time in three years. 

In the other two seasons with 
Caldwell, the team ranked No. 


30 and No. 28 in the NFL on the 
ground offensively. 

Johnson won’t be expected to 
fix the lingering problem alone. 

Detroit selected Frank Ragnow 
20th overall in the draft, counting 
on him to play alongside four re¬ 
turning starters to bolster the of¬ 
fensive line. 

Veteran running back LeGar- 
rette Blount was signed early in 
free agency to likely lead a group 
that also includes Theo Riddick 
and Ameer Abdullah. 

“I’ve had a smooth start because 
I’ve got a great room of guys, who 
have really helped me make the 
transition,” Johnson said. 

“I owe my early success to 
them. They’ve helped me to de¬ 
velop a routine and have encour¬ 
aged me to stick to it to keep my 
mind focused on the next day. 

“This is a long season. It feels 
like we’ve already played three 
games, but we’ve only played one 
preseason game.” 

Johnson said he goes to bed at 
10:30 p.m., at the latest, so that 
he’s ready to wake up for 6 a.m. to 
tackle training camp. 

The grind his parents and sib¬ 
lings put him through while he 
was growing up got him ready to 
thrive now. 

His father, Kerry, owns and op¬ 
erates VSI Training in Alabama 
where he trains athletes. His 
mother, Natalie, is a home health 
nurse and she can keep him in 
line by simply saying, “Son,” with 
a certain look. 

His brother, Kerron, beat out 
future NBA star DeMarcus Cous¬ 
ins for Mr. Basketball in Alabama 
and went on to play in Europe. His 
sister, Nyla, played basketball at 
Faulkner University and another 
sister, Kolanda, used her athletic 
skills to dance. 

“We raised Kerryon in a chal¬ 
lenging household,” Kerry John¬ 
son said in a telephone interview 
while driving to Detroit for a pre¬ 
season game against the Giants. 

“Everyone in our family is com¬ 
petitive, and we pushed everyone 
to be competitive.” 



Ross Cameron/AP 


Lions running back Kerryon Johnson, center, tries to rush past Raiders 
linebacker Jason Cabinda during a preseason game last Friday. 
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Cool: Teams figure out 
better ways to beat heat 



Los Angeles Chargers running back Melvin Gordon, right, breaks a tackle by the New York Jets' Marcus 
Maye during the second half of their game on Dec. 24 in East Rutherford, N.J. 

Bolts' Gordon poised 
to stand out in crowd 



Chargers running back Melvin Gordon doesn’t like being compared 
to other running backs with similar statures and hairstyles. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Old-fashioned tubs filled with 
water and bags of ice await NFL 
players, even for teams staying 
at their headquarters this time 
of year. A few minutes provides 
a quick, but very wet, recovery 
once practice is over. 

The Titans and New Orleans 
Saints both decided to give play¬ 
ers a chance to cool off during 
practice, improving both safety 
and the workouts. 

With a new coach in Mike Vra- 
bel, the Titans put a bench on 
each side of their three practice 
fields, giving players a chance to 
recover when the temperature 
during morning practices can 
feel like 90 degrees. 

“I don’t think our players have 
done a good enough job of taking 
advantage of it, but we’re trying it 
out,” Vrabel said. 

“Going to Miami and Jack¬ 
sonville in the early games here, 
if there’s anything we can do to 
keep our guys as fresh as pos¬ 
sible on the sideline, we’re going 
to try.” 

In hot and humid Jacksonville, 
the Jaguars have had such cool¬ 
ing benches for years in the shade 
and near huge fans to use during 
breaks. 

The New Orleans Saints have 
used a cooling tent for years, 
even when holding training camp 
at Millsaps College in Jackson, 
Miss. With the tent kept off to the 
side of the football fields, it wound 
up too far away for the Saints to 
slip over during practices. 

This August, an 18-wheeler 
dropped off what looks like a 
massive storage trailer. Inside, 
it’s actually a chilly 25 degrees 
featuring dim lighting and black 
padded folding chairs. 

The Saints can walk in for a 
quick refresher or sit down to 
drop the body temperature. If 
needed, coach Sean Payton can 
put a whole position group inside 
at once, especially effective for 
big men such as offensive or de¬ 
fensive linemen. 

“As bodies go in there, it goes to 


28,” Payton said. “But it’s almost 
three times colder than a tent.” 

Payton said colleges such as 
LSU and Alabama are among 
those already using the cooling 
trailer. 

Payton said when the tem¬ 
peratures soar, teams can’t cool 
players down enough. The trailer 
allows New Orleans to keep the 
Saints refreshed enough to prac¬ 
tice, not just survive until the 
final horn signals a blissful end. 

“You want to not just be run¬ 
ning plays, and then you also 
have an answer if someone is 
going through a second-level heat 
illness or God forbid something 
more serious,” Payton said. 

“But the first thing we want to 
be able to do is cool the core tem¬ 
peratures down. We’ve always 
taken a lot of breaks, so we’ve 
handled the heat well. We’ve had 
to. But if you went back to Mill- 
saps even, we had a cool tent. This 
is just much colder.” 

The Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
don’t use cooling benches. For the 
first time, they are making good 
use of an indoor practice facility 

— complete with air conditioning 

— that was completed earlier this 
year. 

Despite playing in Florida, the 
Buccaneers had never had an 
indoor practice field before now, 
and coach Dirk Koetter has used 
it liberally. 

Just standing near the cooling 
bench is comfortable enough to 
watch an entire practice without 
even needing to sit on the chilled 
aluminum seats. Titans running 
back Derrick Henry tested the 
cooling bench last weekend and 
liked what he found. A big man at 
6-foot-3, Henry says he won’t use 
it too much to avoid stiffening up. 

Walking by to cool off? 

“It feels good, especially be¬ 
cause it’s hot out here,” Henry 
said. “It’s camp, and we got to put 
it to use. It’s a good tool for us to 
cool our body off, so we’re ready 
when we go back out there.” 

AP Sports Writers Brett Martel in 
Louisiana and Fred Goodall in Florida 
contributed to this report. 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — Mel¬ 
vin Gordon got into an argument 
recently with a fan who insisted 
he was Todd Gurley. 

The Los Angeles Chargers’ du¬ 
rable running back doesn’t look 
a whole lot like his Los Angeles 
Rams counterpart. That didn’t 
dissuade the fan, he recalled with 
a grimace. 

“I’m just starting to figure out 
that people just see a man with 
dreads and muscles and be like, 
‘Oh, he’s such and such,”’ Gordon 
said. “Because I get called Der¬ 
rick Henry, too, and I don’t even 
look close to Derrick Henry, or 
Todd. ... Sometimes you can be 
understandable, but when you 
argue with me about being that 
person, that’s when it’s an issue.” 

Heading into his fifth season 
in the Chargers’ backfield and 
his second year in LA, Gordon is 
poised to make sure everybody 
knows his name this fall. 

Gordon got better as last season 
went on for the Chargers, becom¬ 
ing fresher and more danger¬ 
ous during their late surge into 
the playoff race. Looking back, 
Gordon realizes he improved 
because he got healthier — so he 
took steps to make sure he would 
be fresh from the start of training 
camp. 

“I’m trying to do the most I can, 
because you never know,” Gor¬ 
don said. “I feel good. I haven’t 
been feeling like this in a while 
now, for about a couple of years, 
and I’ve just been having to push 
through it. I think that little time 
I took off kind of helped me out a 
lot.” 


Gordon stayed away from the 
Chargers during part of orga¬ 
nized team activities this year, 
altering his offseason prepara¬ 
tions to keep himself fresh. He 
picked up a nagging knee injury 
early last season while push¬ 
ing himself to impress first-year 
coach Anthony Lynn, and his sea¬ 
son picked up speed only when 
the knee began to heal. His final 
five games of the season were 
outstanding, and he finished as 
the NFL’s seventh-leading rusher 
with a career-high 1,105 yards 
and eight touchdowns. 

Gordon credits his improved 
health for the surge, but also his 
mental toughness. 

“I’ve always felt like it’s a mind¬ 
set really toward the end of the 
year, how you approach it,” Gor¬ 
don said. “Some guys go through 
those first eight weeks of the sea¬ 
son, guys that are excited to play. 


excited to put on the uniform, but 
then it gets old. Then guys are 
trying to stay healthy, and then 
guys that were coming in trying 
to make those tackles aren’t re¬ 
ally trying to make those tackles 
anymore. To me, my mindset is. 
I’m going to make you pay. You 
think it’s going to be a breeze your 
last eight weeks, and I’m going to 
turn it up.” 

Gordon has steadily evolved as 
a versatile back in his four NFL 
seasons since leaving Wiscon¬ 
sin. He also caught 58 passes for 
476 yards last year, and he didn’t 
fumble all year until the season 
finale. 

“I thought he was healthy. 
That’s the biggest difference 
that I saw on Melvin,” Lynn said. 
“He looked healthy. He had some 
juice, and he’s a strong guy, has a 
lot of stamina. As the season went 
on, he just got stronger.” 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Tampa Bay Buccaneers players stand next to a cooling bench as 
they take part in a combined practice with the Titans on Wednesday 
in Nashville, Tenn. The Titans put a bench on each side of their 
three practice fields, giving players a chance to recover when the 
temperature during morning practices can feel like 90 degrees. 
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Cardinals' Johnson looks worth a big deal 



Rick Scuteri/AP 


Cardinals running back David Johnson, left, is tripped up by Chargers defensive back 
Rayshawn Jenkins during last Saturday’s preseason game. Johnson seems to have 
returned to his All-Pro form after missing almost all of last season with a wrist injury. 


By Bob Baum 
Associated Press 

GLENDALE, Ariz. — Even though he 
says he’s not paying that much attention to 
it, David Johnson says he’s “very encour¬ 
aged” about ongoing contract talks between 
his agent and the Arizona Cardinals. 

“They said they’re going to continue to 
talk and hopefully we can get a deal done 
soon,” he said. 

The standout running back held out dur¬ 
ing the team’s three-day minicamp but has 
been a full participant in training camp, 
and had a pair of impressive runs to start 
Saturday night’s preseason 24-17 victory 
over the Los Angeles Chargers. 

“I’m letting my agent handle it,” he said. 
“I really want to focus on football because I 
don’t want to hinder my play on the field.” 

Johnson said he believes the Cardinals 
and the team’s fan base know how good he 
is, but he believes others around the NFL 
may have forgotten. He’s out to remind 
them and prove he’s worth a big contract. 

An All-Pro selection in 2016, when he 
led the NFL in yards from scrimmage and 
touchdowns, Johnson fractured his left 
wrist in the 2017 season opener and hadn’t 
played since — until those two carries 
against the Chargers. 

The injury is what is holding up a con¬ 
tract, he believes. 

“I didn’t play last year,” Johnson said. “I 
was hoping that my production from my 
second year and what I did get in the first 
year would help out, but the NFL is what 
have you done for me lately. So hopefully I 
can prove it.” 

Johnson, a third-round draft pick out of 
Northern Iowa in 2015, is set to make $1.9 
million in this the fourth and final year of 
his rookie contract. That’s far, far below 
what other big-time running backs will 
earn. 

Johnson said he was “a little anxious but 
not rusty” when he made his return to the 
game. 


In each of his two carries, the big, fast 
back gained 14 yards behind a revamped 
offensive line that cleared the way for 
him. 

“The biggest thing I was pumped up 
about is how easy it was for me to get 
through the holes,” Johnson said. “They 
were gaping holes. The guys up front 
blocked very well for me.” 

New coach Steve Wilks wants an offense 
that emphasizes power running and that’s 
what he got from the first unit in its only 
series against LA, which culminated with 
a 2-yard TD run by Johnson’s hard-run¬ 


ning backup, rookie Chase Edmonds. 

New quarterback Sam Bradford, who 
completed his only pass for 6 yards, said 
the Cardinals established just what they 
wanted to in that opening series. 

“We’ve talked all preseason, really all 
camp, about coming out and establish¬ 
ing our physicality in being able to run 
the football,” Bradford said after practice 
Tuesday. “For us to be able to come out 
and do what we did I think is extremely en¬ 
couraging just because it’s something that 
has been an emphasis and something that 
has been talked about so much.” 


He’s so versatile as a 
running back that there 
are so many different 
things you can do with 
him.^ 

Sam Bradford 

Cardinals QB on David Johnson 


What the Cardinals didn’t see is Johnson 
as a receiver. He caught 80 passes for 879 
yards two seasons ago (along with 1,239 
yards rushing in 293 attempts). 

“I want to be on the field as much as pos¬ 
sible,” Johnson said, “third downs have me 
split out at receiver. Not just third downs, 
but any play whenever we think I have an 
advantage over the defender, hopefully I 
can be split out or coming out of the back- 
field as a receiver.” 

Bradford marveled at how Johnson has 
run routes as a receiver in practice. 

“I mean, he’s pretty impressive,” Brad¬ 
ford said. “Today at practice, just watching 
him run routes, I think he might be one of 
our best route runners, regardless of posi¬ 
tion. He’s just so smooth. He’s so versatile 
as a running back that there are so many 
different things you can do with him. 

“Last week, watching him take the first 
two carries for 14 yards, that’s what he’s 
best at. We’ve just got to find ways to give 
him opportunities to make plays like that.” 

The Cardinals went through their final 
outdoor practice Tuesday. They broke 
Arizona’s shortest training camp in recent 
memory with a workout Wednesday inside 
University of Phoenix Stadium. 

The Cardinals are at New Orleans in 
their second preseason game on Friday 
night and are to return to work out Sun¬ 
day at the team’s practice facility some 40 
miles to the east in Tempe. 


49ers’ McGlinchey excited for big test vs. Watt, Clowney 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif —Mike Mc- 
Glinchey’s first test as an NFL tackle 
came against one of the league’s top 
pass rushers in Dallas’ DeMarcus 
Lawrence. 

Things will only get tougher this 
week when McGlinchey must contend 
with three-time AP Defensive Player 
of the Year J.J. Watt and Jadeveon 
Clowney when the 49ers practice 
against the Texans for two days be¬ 
fore a preseason game on Saturday. 

“It’s going to be fun. It’s definitely 
going to be fun,” McGlinchey said. 
“That’s why you play in the NFL, to 
play against the biggest and the bad- 
dest dudes and they have three or four 
of them. It’s going to be pretty fun. 
I’m more worried about the heat mon¬ 
ster than those guys. As long as I can 
stay upright and not lose 15 pounds in 
practice. I’ll come out a winner.” 

McGlinchey and the 49ers were 
pleased with his exhibition debut 
against the Cowboys when he was 
matched up with Lawrence — who 
tied for second in the NFL with 14 Vi 
sacks last year — on the first drive 
and stayed for two more to get as 
much experience as possible before 
the start of the regular season. 

McGlinchey mostly held his own. 


although he was upset about his tech¬ 
nique on a bull rush move by Law¬ 
rence that led to a hit on quarterback 
Jimmy Garoppolo. 

“I was really happy with Mike,” 
coach Kyle Shanahan said. “First 
game for him. That’s why we left 
him in there a little bit longer. By no 
means was it perfect, but it was very 
easy to see that the game is not too 
big for him. He’s very comfortable 
out there. He looks like the player he 
looked in college when we studied 
him, how he’s looked in practice. He 
got out there and didn’t change. He’s 
a guy who I think gets better as the 
game goes on because he is talented, 
but he also is very smart and doesn’t 
get overwhelmed with things. When 
he does make a mistake, he usually 
learns from it.” 

The 49ers are counting on big 
things this season from McGlinchey 
after drafting him ninth overall out of 
Notre Dame in April and then trad¬ 
ing last year’s starter at right tackle, 
Trent Brown, to New England. 

San Francisco immediately put 
McGlinchey in the starting lineup in 
the offseason and is grooming him to 
eventually take over for stalwart Joe 
Staley on the left side. 

The two have struck up an imme¬ 
diate friendship based in part on a 
shared history. Staley’s college coach 


at Central Michigan was Brian Kelly, 
who later took over at Notre Dame. 
And Kelly’s assistants used Staley as 
an example for Notre Dame linemen. 

McGlinchey said that because the 
two approach the game in a similar 
way, he has peppered Staley with 20 
to 30 questions each day about how to 
excel as a tackle in the NFL. 

“It’s been great,” he said. “I really 
can’t think of myself being any luckier 
than I am because I do ask a lot of ques¬ 
tions. I don’t really leave him alone. He 
doesn’t ever turn me away. He doesn’t 
ever say shut up or anything like that 
so he’s there for me. He’s there to help 
me with anything I see.” 

It’s become a bit of a running joke 
how close the two have become the 
past few months with Staley calling 
McGlinchey his best friend and little 
brother. 

“The reason why is I see so much 
potential,” Staley said. “He has the 
absolute right mindset to succeed in 
the NFL. The guy is really hungry to 
learn every single day. He comes to 
meetings and asks the right questions 
and picks up the playbook really well. I 
just see all the potential he has. I think 
he has nothing but great things ahead 
in his career. I look forward to being a 
mentor to a younger guy and teaching 
him things I’ve learned and hopefully 
he can surpass me some day.” 



Tony Avelar/AP 


49ers offensive tackle Mike McGlinchey prepares to 
block Cowboys defensive end Taco Charlton during the 
first preseason game. McGlinchey must contend with 
three-time former AP Defensive Player of the Year J.J. 
Watt and Jadeveon Clowney when the 49ers travel to 
Houston for two days of practice against the Texans 
before a preseason game on Saturday. 
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years with New England. “It’s real hot... so whenever 
you use anything to make you cool down a little bit, I 
think it’s a great tool. It’s been here for the whole time, 
but I just realized it like, probably, last week. So defi¬ 
nitely take advantage of that whenever I get a chance.” 

Keeping football players cool during the sweltering 
days of training camp is critical, especially in the wake 
of the heat-related death of Minnesota offensive tackle 
Korey Stringer in August 2001 and the June death of 
Maryland offensive lineman Jordan McNair. An at¬ 
torney for the McNair family says a preliminary death 
certificate indicates the cause of death was heatstroke. 
SEE COOL ON PAGE 62 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. 

T ennessee Titans running back Dion Lewis 
has been so focused on football with his new 
team that he didn’t realize until a few days into 
training camp just how special the benches on 
each sideline really are. 

Now he takes a couple of minutes whenever possible 
during practice to sit and cool off. 

Literally. 

“It’s great,” said Lewis, who spent the past three 


Tennessee Titans running backs Dion Lewis, left, and Derrick Henry rest on a cooling bench during training camp Wednesday in Nashviile, Tenn. 
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